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War, in all its aspects, has little to recommend it, and almost every- 
thing to condemn it. Even the brilliant qualities of courage and self- 
sacrifice, which it often calls forth, are more than counterbalanced by the 
cruelty, license and corruption which are its inseparable concomitants. 
The history of every nation, after a great war, is a history of demoraliza- 
tion. The moral sense appears to be weakened by the spectacle of brute 
force contending with brute force; the sensibilities are blunted by indif- 
ference to suffering and familiarity with death; the morals of camps are 
proverbially loose ; the custom of destruction is apt to beget the love of 
it; and that regard for the rights and feelings of others, which is the 
chief glory of civilization, is lessened, if not lost, in the struggle for 
ife and mastery in fight. Contention does undoubtedly sharpen the 
intellect, but there may be other kinds of contention than that of mere 
force. Indeed, that contention which aims to overcome obstacles in 
nature, to outstrip in manly arts, to look deepest into the mysteries of 
the world, material and spiritual; contention in letters and arts, in 
poetry, philosophy and history, in agriculture and navigation, in the 
refinements of life, the cultivation of taste and the elevation of morals ; that 
is the contention which really purifies and exalts. 

Davip Duptey FIevp. 
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CONSTITUTION | 


| 
OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 





ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY,”’ 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful induence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 





Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds | 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches | 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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THE VENEZUELA ARBITRATION. 

It is just a year ago the 17th of this month that Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Venezuela message set all Anglo-Saxon- 
dom incommotion. Everybody is delighted that the last 
breezes of the commotion have disappeared with the an- 
nouncement in London and Washington on the 9th and 
10th of November that a basis of settlement of the 
trouble has been reached. This announcement was first 
made by Lord Salisbury at the Lord Mayor's banquet in 
Loudon on Nov. 9. The next day the State Department 
at Washington confirmed the statement, and gave to the 
press two letters which were withbeld at the time of the 
publication of the diplomatic correspondence in July 
last. 

From these letters it appears that the trouble to be re- 
moved was Lord Salisbury’s objection to turning over the 
question of the ** settled districts ” in the disputed region 
to unrestricted arbitration, as Mr. Olney had insisted 
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should be done. In his letter dated July 3, 1896, he ex- 
plained what he had not made entirely clear in his former 
dispatches, that he did not mean that these ‘ settled dis- 
tricts’’ should fall to Great Britain simply because they 
were excluded from the arbitration, but that they should 
be treated as a separate subject and disposed of by fur- 
ther negotiation. ‘* The claim of Venezuela is so far 
reaching,” he says, ‘‘ that it brings into question interests 
and rights which can not properly be disposed of by an 
unrestricted arbitration. It extends as far as the Esse- 
quibo; it covers two-thirds of the colony of British 
xuiana ; itimpeaches titles which have been unquestioned 
for many generations. These districts must be treated 
separately, and until further inquiry has thrown more light 
upon the matter it is only by reserving the settled districts 
generally that this can be done.” 

In Mr. Olney’s reply, dated July 15, after disposing of 
minor points in Salisbury’s dispatch, he says: ‘+ That 
Venczuela claims territory extending to the Essequibo, or 
covering two-thirds of the colony of British Guiana, can- 
not be regarded as being of itself an insuperable obstacle 
to unrestricted arbitration. But the objection that the 
Venezuelan claim ‘ impeaches titles which have been un- 
questioned for many generations’ is undoubtedly of the 
most weighty character. The inquiry I desire to put, 
therefore, is this: ‘ Can it be assumed that Her Majesty’s 
government would submit to unrestricted arbitration the 
whole of the territory in dispute, provided it be a rule of 
the arbitration, embodied in the arbitral agreement, that 
territory which has been in the exclusive, notorious and 
actual use and occupation of either party for even two 
generations, or say for sixty years, shall be held by the 
arbitrators to be the territory of such party? In other 
words, will Her Majesty’s government assent to unre- 
stricted arbitration of all the territory in controversy with 
the period for the acquisition of title by prescrip‘ion fixed 
by agreement of the parties in alvance at sixty years?’” 

This suggestion of Mr. Olney’s gave the clue for the 
satisfactory basis which has been agreed upon for sub- 
mitting the whole question to arbitration. Lord Salis- 
bury at once accepted the method proposed as promising 
sufficient protection to actual British settlers in their 
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rights. He objected to the period of sixty years as being 
too long, but accepted the method in general. 

The details of the treaty, which is understood to be 
entirely satisfactory to Venezuela, have, of course, not 
yet been officially made public. It has been drawn and 
signed by Pauncefote and Olney, and will go to the United 
States Senate and the British government for ratification, 
before publication. The London Chronicle for Novem- 
ber 14th says that the agreement was signed on Nov. 12. 
The same paper, of the same date, gave what it claims is 
a complete summary of the agreement. This summary is 
probably essentially right, and is as follows: 

A tribunal of five members is to be appointed, two to be 
named by the Supreme Court of the United States, two 
by that of Great Britain. These four are to select a jurist 
for the fifth member, who shall be the president of the 
tribunal, and may be taken froin the Supreme Court of 
either nation. The tribunal is to examine all the facts 
necessary to decide the controversy regarding the terri- 
tory belonging to the United Netherlands and to Spain 
when Greac Britain acquired British Guiana. With re- 
gard to the settled districts a prescription of fifty years is 
provided. The ordinary rules of law are to prevail in the 
proceedings, and the arbitrators may give effect to the 
rights of settlers. 

In view of this agreement, which practically gives the 
whole subject to arbitration, the Venezuela Commission 
at once announced that it would not attempt to make a 
report on the boundary question. It will, however, con- 
tinue its work until it has tabulated and put into shape 
for future reference and use the valuable material which 
it has brought together. This material will be placed at 
the disposal of the tribunal of arbitration to be appointed, 
and no such tribunal will ever have begun its work with 
the ground better prepared for it in advance. 

Both Lord Salisbury and Secretary Olney are to be con- 
gratulated on the happy termination to which they have 
brought a very difficult and delicate negotiation. And the 
people of both countries, the friends of justice and peace 
so numerous in both, are also to be congratulated for the 
way in which they have stood by and insisted that the ne- 
gotiation should end as it ought to end. This has been 
one of the unique characteristics of this negotiation, that 
the people have made their voice heard in it, that they 
have been taken into the confidence and made the advis- 
ers of the Ministers. Lord Salisbury has done the best 
he could have done with a bad case. He has really won 
something for Great Britian, if not in securing any of the 
territory in dispute, at least in providing that the actual 
rights of British settlers shall not be subject to Venezuelan 
confiscation in case the decision is wholly against Great 
Britain. Secretary Olney has conducted the United States 
side of the negotiation with great ability and with the 
utmost satisfaction of his fellow-countrymen, but he has 
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done better than Lord Salisbury only because he had so 
much better a case to start with. 

We are very glad to notice that, since the announce- 
ment of the agreement to arbitrate the case, there has been 
very little criticism of the English Minister on this side of 
the water for his past course in the matter. He is now 
considered by all of us a most excellent statesman. The 
general feeling of good will towards England has been 
greatly strengthened in this country, and we understand 
that English feeling toward the United States has also 
profited in the same way. This is one of the most benefi- 
cent results of the situation. 

It is understood that the negotiation will be further 
pushed without delay fora general treaty of arbitration 
between the two countries. This negotiation has already 
gone so far that it would be very unfortunate to have it 
drop now. The Venezuela matter being out of the way, 
and the friendly feeling between the two countries being 
greater perhaps than it has ever before been, there cer- 
tainly is no serious obstacle in the way of the immediate 
completion of a general treaty of arbitration which shall 
cover a very large number, if not all, of the serious differ- 
ences which may hereafter arise between the two coun- 
tries. The tone of the press and of public and private 
speech in both countries certainly indicates that the de- 
mand for such a treaty is even greater than the demand 
for the amicable settlement of the Venezuela question. 





THE TEACHING OF WAR IN HISTORY TEXT- 
BOOKS. 

Josiah W. Leeds, of Philadelphia, has just published a 
ten-page pamphlet entitled ‘* Against the Teaching of 
War in History Text-Books.”’ In the preface he quotes 
Principal James Currie, of the Church of Scotland Train- 
ing School, as saying that ‘* the first reform in the teach- 
ing as in the writing of school history should be to assign 
to the wars of a nation their true position and character, 
instead of measuring national prosperity or greatness ex- 
clusively by its war-like achievements. We should re- 
gard war in general as a divergence from the true course 
in a nation’s history, both on moral and social grounds. 
The arts of peace, which have been almost overlooked, 
should be raised to the position of prominence hitherto 
assigned to those of war.” 

The pamphlet contains a number of very pertinent quo- 
tations and examples illustrating the baleful effects of this 
false teaching of history upon the young people of the 
country. Forexample, Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith is 
quoted as saying: ‘* Our children are nurtured on stories 
of British cruelty in the Revolutionary War; the devil, to 
them, has a red coat and carries a Queen Anne musket. 
My great-grandfather was an officer in that war, but I 
wish we could forget the whole conflict. My own children 
are growing up todislike England because of that old war 
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as told in their school-books. It is time to stop it. Pa- 
triotism is the noblest virtue, but it must not be nourished 
in hate. A little common sense as well as Christian char- 
ity on both sides is needed.” 

Again: ‘‘The Philadelphia Record tells of a small 
boy who made a quantity of crayon-colored paper flags of 
Spain, which, in an explosion of patriotism, he threw one 
by one into the kitchen fire, and then ‘ solemnly loaded 
his Fourth of July pistol with caps and fired a salute in 
honor of the event.’ ” 

This subject of the right teaching of history in the 
schools, in harmony with the more rational, humane and 
Christian spirit of our time, is rapidly rising into foremost 
importance among the educational problems of the day. 
History is one of the noblest of studies; it ought to be 
taught right. It has always been taught wrong; not so 
much, we mean, in method as in substance. The real 
history of the world, of human struggle and attainment 
and progress, in agriculture, in commerce, in morals, in 
political institutions, in education, in invention, in art, in 
science, has been largely covered up and lost sight of 
under the rubbish of details of campaigns and battles, 
which, as such, in most cases, have little more to do with 
the true movements of human society than the details of a 
slugging match or of the struggle in a Spanish bull-ring. 
The real substance of history must be rescued from the 
back ground into which it has been crowded by the noisy 
claptrap which is always pushing itself to the front and 
catching men’s eyes. 

This rescue has already begun. In the more advanced 
work in history in our universities and colleges little at- 
tention is given any more to the details of army and navy 
movements and conflicts. In the public schools, where 
the minds of the young boys and girls are given their 
trend for life, marches and battles, charges and routs, 
death-rolls and battle-pictures still for the most part hold 
their old place. But here also the rescue work has com- 
menced and is likely to go on rapidly. In this country 
no less than half a dozen school hist»ries have appeared 
in the last twenty years, some of them running through 
several editions, in which the various lines of peaceful 
activity are given prominence over war movements. 
Leeds, Taylor, Gilman, McMaster, Thomas, and this year 
W. A. Mowry, have prepared history text-books of this 
kind. Any rewriting of history in this way must neces- 
sarily proceed slowly and tentatively, yet it is not at all 
improbable, with the rapidly changing sentiment in rela 
tion to this subject, that another generation may see all 
books of the old style banished from the school-room. 

In Europe also the matter is receiving most serious at- 
tention. The peace societies have taken up the subject 
in their local work, the Peace Bureau at Berne is supple- 
menting and supporting their efforts in a vigorous and in- 
telligent way, and this year at Buda-Pesth in the Peace 


Congress the topic was carefully and earnestly discussed. 
Some efforts have been made in Germany, France, Den- 
mark and Sweden, as well as in England, to have text- 
books prepared for the schools out of which shall be left 
‘* the war spirit, the evil spirit of the schools.” Herman 
Molkenboer of Bonn, F. Rasmussen of Stockholm and N. 
L. Hojberg in Denmark, with others in different parts of 
Europe, have been laboring in this direction. 

While school history is being rewritten from the new and 
better standpoint, wide-awake and progressive teachers 
who have a true sense of the high moral as well as intellect- 
ual mission of the educator, especially in the training of 
right-spirited citizens, will be able to do much, even with 
the old books, to present history in its true proportions, 
and to prevent the formation in the young of that narrow, 
selfish, haughty national spirit which has so long been the 
bane of the world. The teacher of history has often been 
worse than the book of history. He ought to be better 
than even the best school kistory book heretofore written, 
or perhaps than any yet t» be written. His living daily 
power over the pupil is worth more toward inculcating 
right views and right feelings towards fellow-citizens and 
foreigners than any book which he may ever handle before 
a class. 


PEACE IN THE SOUTH. 

Perhaps we ought to say ‘‘ peace ia the nation.” But 
for the purpose for which we write, the above title is 
more appropriate. 

For a long time after the close of the Civil War there 
were two ** bloody chasms” in the land, one between the 
South and the North, the other between the two races in 
the South. These two chasms were about equally wide 
and deep, and for many years showed little signs of clos- 
ing. In recent years they have begun to disappear, and 
with about equal rapidity. It would not be easy to name 
all the influences which have codperated to bring about 
the change. Much is due simply to the softening and 
healing effects of time. Some of the influences have 
come from the South, some from the North. In the 
South itself some of them have come from the white, 
some from the colored people. Some have been re- 
ligious, some educational, some politicai. 

Recent events indicate that the abnormal condition of 
things which has existed so long in the Southern States 
and been such an obstacle to its progress is soon to dis- 
appear. The ‘**Solid South” is breaking up, or rather 
breaking down. The ideas and practices which made 
such an expression possible are giving way to sentiments 
and activites which are to make a really solid South. 
The so-called ‘** Solid South” represented anything but 
solidity. The Southern white people themselves now see 
this, and are rapidly recognizing the fact that not only is 

it obligatory that the two races should live together with- 
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out antagonisms, but that the superior people should do 
all in its power to improve the condition of the inferior. 
They find that their fears of negro domination have been 
largely groundless, and they are beginning sincerely to 
appreciate the progress which the colored people have 
made both intellectually and industrially. 

Mr. Booker T. Washington, who is doing so much for 
the industrial development of the negro, was recently in- 
vited to come from his home at Tuskegee, Ala., to Durham, 
N. C., to attend a colored fair. This is in the region 
where the Ku Klux Klans once did their horrible deeds. 
Mr. Washington went expecting to find the fair a small 
and insignificant thing. On the contrary, to his delight he 
found it a large and well-arranged exhibit of the products 
of the intelligence and skill of the negroes. Not least 
significant to him was the sincere interest in the exhibit 
shown by leading white men and women of the commu- 
nity who attended in large numbers. While at Durham he 
was invited by the president of Trinity College to visit 
the institution and make an address to the three hundred 
white boys being educated there. He was received with 
perfect courtesy and real cordiality, and in his presence 
the president took occasion to speak in the most em- 
phatic way of the interest which the white population 
should take in the education and moral training of the 
colored people. When Mr. Washington was departing 
the College boys gave him the College salute with appar- 
ently as much cordiality as if he had been a white man. 

This incident, with others of like character, indicates 
that a great change has come over the South. It has 
much more significance than the fact that in the late 
national election the Southern white people divided their 
votes between parties in a much more normal way than 
they have before done since the close of the war. This 
latter fact was in part a surface indication of the under- 
lying change of spirit of which we are speaking, and in 
part due to the disappearance of the Southern question 
as it has heretofore existed in national politics. It is, 
of course, a great satisfaction to know that this question, 
which so long embittered the two sections of the country 
against each other, is dead forever, that no action of 
national parties can ever revive it. With its disappear- 
ance, what animosity still remains between the South and 
the North will speedily give way, and this will re-act fa- 
vorably upon the South itself, where many grave problems 
yet remaining will find a peaceful solution by the normal 
activities of the Southern people themselves. 

There are, of course, still people in the South who cling 
to the old order and endeavor to keep the wall of ill-feel- 
ing as high as possible between the two races. But the 
recent decision of the Florida courts that the Sheats law 
was unconstitutional shows that these people have had 
their day. ‘This law made it a crime for white and 
colored children to be taught in the same school, even 
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though it were a private school. After a full hearing on 
the real merits of the question, the Circuit Court said that 
the law could not stand, under the constitution of Florida. 
This decision is of tremendous significance, as it is a 
purely Southern one. The New South is rapidly throw. 
ing off the shackles of the old régime, and an era of 
great prosperity and geuuine peace is opening before it, 
in which, while doubtless certain race limits will never be 
passed, yet both races will work together with increasing 
mutual respect and harmony, and public laws will cease 
to interfere with the essential rights and liberties of indi- 
viduals, acting either in an individual or collective capac- 
ity. Under these new conditions of peace and harmony, 
the South has a great future of moral and material devel- 
opment before it, and splendid opportunities to make 
itself felt, in an altogether new way, both in the nation 
and in the world. 


EUROPEAN DIPLOMATIC DUPLICITY. 


The most startling event in Europe during the past 
month was Prince Bismarck’s disclosure through the 
Hamburg Nachrichten of the existence of a secret treaty 
of neutrality between Germany and Russia from 1884 to 
1890, which was not renewed by the Chancellor’s succes- 
sor when he was dismissed by the Emperor. According 
to this treaty, if Germany should be attacked, say by 
France, Russia was to hold aloof; if Russia should be 
attacked by an enemy, Austria for example, Germany 
was to preserve a friendly neutrality. 

This revelation seems to have been made primarily be- 
cause of Bismarck’s long-cherished dislike of William II., 
and secondarily because of the recent events in France, 
in connection with the visit of the Czar, which made it 
perfectly clear that France and Russia, which the Iron 
Chancellor had so long tried to keep apart, had come into 
the most cordial relations with each other. Bismarck 
virtually charges the Emperor and Count von Caprivi 
with having brought on the alliance between France and 
Russia, by dropping the secret agreement with Russia in 
1890. The failure to renew it he seems to have regarded 
as a criticism of himself, and the policy which he had 
followed. The temptation to smite back offered by the 
recent open evidence of the Franco-Russian alliance was 
too great for the man of iron, and so he let the whole dip- 
lomatic secret out of the state bag. 

It is not strange that this proceeding has created a 
good deal of commotion in all the nations of the Triple 
and of the Dual Alliance, and that it has led to an inter- 
pellation in the German Parliament. Nor is it strange 
that the German government should have refused to say 
anything about it. It has shown all of the five nations, 
and all others, what deceitful and treacherous things al- 
liances are which grow out of narrow selfish interest and 
senseless chauvinism. We hope the old Chancellor’s dis- 
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closures, however unworthy of him they may be, may 
prove to be a step toward the breaking up and discontin- 
uance forever of all such alliances. Europe can never be 
delivered from her burdens and come to real prosperity 
and peace until a new spirit pervades her international 
relations, a spirit which will act in an open, honest and 
straightforward way, and abandon forever the crooked 
and lying methods of ** back stairs” diplomacy. 

So far as these disclosures concern Bismarck himself, 
they throw great discredit upon both his patriotism and 
his morality. They indicate that in his view Germany 
is only another way of spelling Bismarck, and that he 
cares after all very little into what sort of an embarrass- 
ment his country may be brought provided he can keep 
himself the biggest object before the eyes of the public. 
He must have known, unless age has put his mind into 
dotage, that only embarrassment could come to his coun- 
try from the revelations, and possibly the alienation of 
both Austria and Italy, whose alliance with Germany 
had been his own work. But his cool, calculating self- 
interest in this direction, which has but little of the 
elements of true patriotism in it, is quite matched by the 
heartless lack of conscience shown by his conduct in 
making such a secret treaty in the first place. Whatever 
excuse may be offered for his conduct drawn from the 
nature of the Triple Alliance and that of the secret 
treaty with Russia, yet his proceeding in the matter was 
essentially deceitful and intended to mislead. Nothing 
could have induced him, when in power, to let Austria 
know that he was flirting with Russia. 

But in these matters Bismarck has been neither worse 
nor better than the usual European statesman. Any 
minister of state in Austria, Italy or France would, under 
the same circumstances, probably have done as he has 
done, if he bad had the brains and personal force of 
character to doit. Europe needs not only a new order 
of internationalism to which all sorts of alliances grow- 
ing out of hate and distrust and national pride are impos- 
sible, but it needs more still a new order of statesmen 
to create and support the new internationalism. The man 
of ‘blood and iron” and calculating selfishness in 
Europe cannot too soon give way to the man of con- 
science and love, in whom all dark, ** back stairs ’’ meth- 
ods shall have been replaced by an open, front-door 
diplomacy whieh would soon create an international trust 
that would remove ail occasion for triple or dual or any 
other sort of war alliances. If Europe is a long way 
from such a typeof statesmen, then she is a long way 
from rest and peace. 

We are sorry that the state of things made known by 
Bismarck’s disclosures could not have been probed to the 
bottom. ‘The Reichstag ought to have pushed the inter- 
pellation and made the government tell all that it knows. 
The policy of concealment will keep Germany in an 
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awkward position for a long time. The German people 
have a right to know, and they ought to insist on know- 
ing, what is done in the diplomatic closet, when this in- 
volves seriously their own personal and national interests 
and honor. This is the age of the people, and they must 
take the foreign as well as domestic affairs of their coun- 
tries more and more into their own hands. Bismarck’s 
great service to his country is not to be denied, but the 
days of Bismarckian internationalism have gone by. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 

We send our warmest holiday greetings and best 
wishes to all the friends of peace, on this side of the 
Atlantic and the other, to whom this paper may come. 
Thoughts of peace and feelings of goodwill are naturally 
inspired by the return of the Christmas season with its 
holy memories. What the world needs above all things 
for the establishment of peace is right thought, right sen- 
timent, right purpose, of man to man, of people to people. 
When these are firmly rooted in men’s natures, all else 
follows naturally and in due time. But if men and 
nations will not obey the law of love and think and feel 
rightly about one another, all their policies and measures 
of reform and improvement are empty imaginings. Let 
the Christmas festival deepen in all our hearts those 
feelings of brotherly love for all men of all lands out of 
which the peace movement sprang and from which it 
draws its strength and its hope. We shall thus be better 
friends of peace and braver and more hopeful workers for 
the concord of the world. 


There have 
been many things during the year for which all thought- 
ful citizens have found it their duty and their joy to give 
The blessings of his love, his 


The annual Thanksgiving season is over. 


thanks to Almighty God. 
daily goodness, his abundant grace, have been continued 
with undiminished fulness to the minds and hearts of all 
the people without regard to their material condition. 
This is, after all, evtry year the chief reason for thanks- 
giving, that the divine sources of spiritual well being are 
In this blessing poor and rich alike 
For he who has the oppor- 


never closed to any. 
may rejoice and give thanks. 
tunity of a character made of God bas the best opportun- 
ity that any human being can have, in this world or any 
other. This is the summum bonum of life. In materiai 
blessings also the country has not been half so poor as 
many have gloomily imagined. There has been depression 
and uncertainty and great mental anxiety, but of actual 
suffering for food and clothing there has been very little. 
There has been greatly lessened opportanity to make 
money, but thatis not by a long way the greatest mis- 
fortune that can come toa country. Among the chief 
causes of gratitude has been the fact that our nation, in 


spite of disturbed relations with Great Britain, in spite of 
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some threat of rupture with Spain, in spite of the clamor 
for interference in Turkey, has been kept in peace with 
all the nations of the earth, and has thus been held true to 
its world mission. In its internal relations also there has 
been cause for sincere thanks. It is doubtful whether 
ever in our history has a political campaign, of such pro- 
found interest and widespread activity, been conducted 
on such a high plane of mutual respect and brotherly for- 
bearance as the one just closed, especially on the part of 
the leading participants. With revival of business, with 
peace largely prevailing within our borders and without 
toward the world, with the spiritual blessings of God 
always within our reach, with ever increasing opportuni- 
ties for doing good to all men, we shall be a very un- 
worthy people if we are not a thankful people. 

We may be assured that the newly elected President of 
the United States will keep up the traditional policy of 
this country of maintaining just and peaceful relations 
with all foreign nations. When asked, immediately after 
his election, by a correspondent of the London Telegraph, 
to send a message to England, he replied in substance: 
** Not directly from me; but you may say that no words 
will better express my feelings toward England than ‘peace 
on earth, good-will to men,’” This sentiment is entirely in 
keeping with the distinguished President-elect’s Christian 
character. Its utterance was hardly needed to give assur- 
ance that whatever shall lie in his power will be done to 
promote a truer friendship and closer union of interest be- 
tween this country and Great Britain. We very much hope 
that before the 4th of March the projected permanent treaty 
of arbitration between the two countries may be completed 
by Mr. Olney and Lord Salisbury and ratified by the 
Senate. But the negotiations on so important a subject 
are necessarily slow, and if for any reason the treaty shall 
not already be in operation when Mr. McKinley is inaug- 
urated, it is a source of great satisfaction to the many 
friends of the new internationalism to know that the in- 
coming administration willrepresent the best spirit of the 
times on this subject. We have no means of guessing 
who will be placed at the head of the State Department. 
He ought to be a trained statesman and diplomat, thor- 
oughly versed in the political life and history of our own 
country, and acquainted by actual experience with the 
sort of questions with which the State Department has to 
deal. Itis the last of all the government positions to be 
put into the hands of a novice. There are several Re- 
publicans in the nation who would fill the position ably 
and successfully. To our thinking, however, there is one 
man who, by reason of his ability, his political and diplo- 
matic training, the honor in which he is held at home and 
the confidence which his appointment would inspire abroad, 
is marked out as the fittest of our statesmen for the posi- 
tion of Secretary of State in the new Cabinet. In the 
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hands of the Hon. John W. Foster the Department would 
be administered on the highest plane of intelligence, honor 
and fairness, and with a patient considerateness of spirit 
in harmony with the great mission of the American people 
among the nations of the earth. 





The Institute of International Law held its annual meet- 
ing this year at Venice. The chief subject of discussion 
was that of nationality. Last year at Cambridge the In- 
stitute adopted five principles: 1. No one should be 
without a nationality; 2. No one should have two na- 


‘ tionalities; 3. Every one should be able to change his 


nationality; 4. To change nationality a simple declara- 
tion should not suffice; 5. The nationality of origin 
should not be indefinitely transmissable from generation 
to generation on foreign soil. The fifth of these princi- 
ples, which gave rise to a very animated discussion, was 
modified by the adoption of a right of option for the na- 
tionality of origin in favor of children born of a foreign 
father without distinction; that is, the offspring of for- 
eign residents may claim their parents nationality for any 
number of generations. The present French law provides 
that the child born on the territory of any state of a fa- 
ther who was himself born there belongs, ipso facto, to 
that state, without option. The English law provides 
that children belong to the country in which they are born, 
with a statutory exception in favor of children born 
abroad to the second generation only. Germany applies 
the law of origin from generation to generation without 
limit. This subject, which is somewhat dry to ordinary 
readers, is constantly growing in importance, on account 
of the increasing residence abroad of citizens of all 
countries, and the time is not far distant when the nations 
will have to adopt a uniform practice in the matter. 


The Monatliche Friedens-Correspondenz, organ of the 
National German Peace Socicty, contains in its Novem- 
ber number, in addition to a full report of the Buda-Pesth 
Peace Congress and the Interparliamentary Conference, 
quotations from no less than thirty newspapers of Austria 
and Germany in which comment is made on the Congress 
and its proceedings. In these quotations many of the 
leading cities of Austria and Germany are represented, 
Berlin, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Cologne, Frankfurt, Dres- 
den, Leipzig, Munich, ete. Some of them speak seriously 
and approvingly of the Peace Congress and the noble end 
which it is pursuing. Others, as was to have been ex- 
pected, speak with thorough contempt of the ‘‘ Friedens- 
schwirmer” (peace-lunatics), and some of them, like 
Homer’s gods, indulge in ‘* inextinguishable laughter” at 
the very idea of peace, which seems never to have got 
into these editors’ heads before. We remember once to 
have attended a meeting of the Salvation Army in Paris. 
Three young Frenchmen, evidently attending for the first 
time, came in and took seats near the front. At first they 
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looked sober though somewhat curious. When the gospel 
songs began, a droll smile spread over their faces. 
When the ‘ Salutistes” began to talk in their peculiar 


way about salvation and living a godly life, the faces of 


the three young men became all furrowed with laughter, 
their sides fairly shook with mirth, they wiped the tears 
from their eyes, they stuffed their handkerchiefs into their 
mouths to keep from roaring. But they stuck to it till the 
novelty of the thing wore off and then they grew more 
sober. It is not to be wondered at that these German 
editors, on first, hearing of peace in its real significance, 
should find their state of mind like that of these young 
Frenchmen. It is a sign of progress that they wrote of 
the subject at all. They will do better next year when 
the Peace Congress meets in Hamburg. The German 
mind is peculiarly susceptible to noble ideas like that of 
peace. ‘The peace cause has made no more rapid progress 
in any country than in Germany, though of recent origin 
there. When they think it over and discover what peace 
really means, some of these laughing editors will become 
its foremost champions, real ‘‘generals of peace,”’ as they 
now mirthfully call the Baroness Von Suttner. 

We congratulate Mr. A. H. Fried, the editor of the 
Friedens- Correspondenz, on the splendid Peace-Congress 
number of the paper, and the excellent work which the 
Deutsche Friedensgesellschaft is doing in the promotion of 
our common cause. 





Mr. E. T. Moneta, one of the truest and ablest friends 
of peace in Europe, has just retired from the editorship of 
Il Secolo, Milan, Italy, which he has held for thirty years. 
Ii Secolo is one of the most widely circulated and read 
newspapers in Italy, and has been most influential in de- 
veloping the peace movement there. Mr. Moneta has 
given much time and labor to the peace ‘propaganda, be- 
sides his editorial service to the cause. He is one of the 
best known figures in the peace congresses, a member of 
the commission of the Peace Bureau, and has done much 
arduous work in giving public addresses and assisting to 
organize local peace societies in various parts of Italy. 
He has found it impossible to remain the editor-in-chief 
of the paper and at the same time meet the increasing 
demands made upon his time by the peace cause and kin- 
dred subjects. We should greatly regret his retirement 
from the direction of the paper, were we not assured that 
it will continue to give special attention to the peace 
cause, of which it has made itself the recognized leader 
among the press of Italy, and perhaps of Europe. Mr. 
Moneta will hereafter be an associate on the editorial 
staff of the journal and a member of the administrative 
board. His successor in the editorship is Mr. Charles 
Romussi. 


In the early days of the Revolutionary War John Wes- 
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ley wrote the following as to the state of feeling among 
the people of Great Britain toward the Kiag for having 
brought on the war: 

‘*T aver from my own personal knowledge, from the 
testimony of my own eyes and ears, that there cannot be 
a more notorious falsehood, than has been palmed upon 
them for truth. I aver, that in every part of England 
where I have been (and I have been East, West, North 
and South within these two years) trade in general is 
exceedingly decayed, and thousands of people are quite 
unemployed. Some I know to have perished for want of 
bread; others, I have seen creeping up and down like 
walking shadows. I except three or four manufacturing 
towns, which have suffered less than others. 

*¢T aver that the people in general, all over the nation, 
are so far from being well satisfied that they are far more 
deeply dissatisfied than they appear to have been, even 
a year or two before the Great Rebellion, and far more 
dangerously dissatisfied. The bulk of the people in 
every city, town and village where I have been, do not 
so much aim at the ministry, as they usually did in the 
last century, but at the King himself. He is the object 
of their anger, contempt and malice. They heartily de- 
spise His Majesty; and hate him with a perfect hatred. 
They wish to imbrue their hands in his blood; they are 
full of the spirit of murder and rebellion, and I am per- 
suaded, should any occasion offer, thousands would be 
ready to act what they now speak. It is as much as ever 
I can do, and sometimes more than I can do, to keep 
this plague from infecting my own friends. And nine- 
teen of twenty to whom I speak in defence of the King, 
seem never to have heard a word spoken for him before. 
I marvel what wretches they are who abuse the credulity 
of the ministry, by those florid accounts.” 





In his preface to the recent Norwegian edition of ‘‘ Pax 
Mundi,’’ Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the distinguished poet 
and novelist, says: ‘* We once hoped that the science of 
war and its ever increasing inventions would make war im- 
possible. War was to die of its own overgrowth. But 
this did not come true. Wars became of briefer duration, 
that was all. In this briefer time, an unheard of number 
of men were slaughtered. The fear of it was greater than 
ever. 

War as well as peace has its ground in men’s minds. 
War will not disappear until war thoughts are done away 
with. In instruction in history in all schools war is 
still taught and honored. It is likewise inculcated by the 
national songs at our festivals. Preachers consecrate 
war standards. They bless armies and the leaders of 
armies. Women are enchanted by the uniforms, the 
music, the parade, the knightly bearing of the soldiers. 
With great skilfulness is the war beast decked out so as 
to attract and lead people astray. 

If only the twentieth part of the ‘ science’ now con- 
secrated to the ‘ pomp and circumstance of war’ were de- 
voted to implanting thoughts of peace in the minds of 
mothers and children, this twentieth part would bring more 
blessing to the home than all the war sciences together. 
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War would soon be dealt with as a beast of prey from the 
forest when it comes forth to devour; people surround it 
and kill it.” 


Mr. Henry Brice, secretary of the Exeter (England) 
branch of the International Arbitration Association has 
sent us the following resolution, passed at a recent meet- 
ing which was addressed by Mr. Hodgson Pratt. We 
take great pleasure in giving the resolution a place in our 
columns. 

‘¢ Resolved, that this meeting hereby declare its pro- 
found satisfaction at the progress made by the friends of 
International Justice and Peace in Great Britain and the 
United States towards the establishment of a permanent 
system for the settlement of all disputes between the two 
kindred peoples ; 

And that this resolution be communicated to the Secre- 
taries of State of both nations and to the peace societies 
of the United States.” 

The Ellis County Mirror, Waxahachie, Texas, gives 
Dr. George T. Winston, the newly elected president of 
the University of Texas, a sound editorial thrashing for 
the following extraordinary passage in his recent inaugu- 
ral address : 

‘¢ Football is a rough game, but it develops manhood. 
It sometimes breaks limbs, but a broken limb is not a 
great evil. ‘The willingness to break limbs, when need 
be, marks aman. The Englishman will give up his life 
in defense of more things than any other man on the 
globe. The result is that he enjoys more liberty, more 
privileges and a higher civilization. A true man esteems 
many things more highly than life or limb. Let us emu- 
late this spirit, even in our games. We would not wina 
game by foul means, but we will go in with the spirit to 
win, if need be, at the sacrifice of alimb. We should 
have at least ten football teams in the university. Every 
afternoon should see over one hundred men engaged in this 
manly sport.”’ 

We commend this passage to Dr. Eliot. The presi- 
dent of Harvard might not be able to instruct his Texas 
confrere in the proper use of good, clear, Anglo-Saxon 
English, but he might possibiy afford him some improve- 
ment in ideas. It is not unlikely that, if President Wins- 
ton’s suggestion is carried out loyally by the Texas boys, 
the University over which he presides may come soon to be 
known as the Broken-Legged University. Ten football 
teams playing every afternoon would make a lively seat 
of learning! If the fellows down there ‘‘go in” with 
anything like the vigor with which their president makes 
his recommendation, as the boys would do up here in 
Yankeedom, they may expect to average about one broken 
leg a day, to judge from the statistics of accident in foot- 
ball playing. At the end of ayear of such developing 
of manhood, the University hospital and empty class- 
rooms might possibly give Dr. Winston a mild impression 
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of the essential brutality of football as now played, and 
its incompatibility with good mental work. 





The United States army is the most expensive in the 


world for its size. The New York Sun thus summarizes 


its cost: 

‘* The United States army, limited by law since June, 
1874, to 25,000 men, forms a very modest land force 
when compared with the prodigious armies of European 
countries, yet its maintenance costs more than $50,000,- 
000 a year and the treasury estimates for next year will 
entail a larger appropriation for army purposes, if 
adopted, than in any previous year since 1870, when with 
Indian wars on the frontier and the army doing police as 
well as military duty in the South, the total expenses of 
it were $57,000,000. The United States army at the 
present time consists, roughly of 14,000 infantry, 6,500, 
cavalry and 4,500 artillerymen and engineers, the officers 
of each service being included. The United States own 
and are put to no expense for the rental of the various 
forts, barracks, and encampments required for military 
purposes. The pay of the soldiers is not on a scale of 
extravagance and Congress is more frugal than liberal as 
a rule with army appropriations. 

What will become of the $82,000,000 asked for this 
year; what has become of $51,000,000 expended for 
army purposes last year? A very little examination will 
show just what becomes of the money. First is the item 
of pay which requires $13,500,000. Next comes the item 
of sustenance, which is $1,600,000; next, clothing for 
the troops, $1,100,000; then the ordinance department, 
$1,100,000 ; then medical supplies $140,000 ; cavalry and 
artillery horses, $130,000; arsenals $130,000, and quar- 
termasters’ supplies with other miscellaneous expenses, 
$3,000,000. For the maintenance of military posts, 
parks, hospitals, and cemeteries $4,000,000 was required. 
The West Point Academy for the training of future offi- 
cers cost $500,000. The transportation of troops is put 
down at $2,500,000 and the expenses of the War Depart- 
ment at Washington at $100,000. All these and many 
items besides bring up the expense of the American army 
to more than $50,000,000 in a year.” 


Mr. Hodgson Pratt is spending some weeks in Paris 
with a view of trying to remove misunderstandings 
between Great Britain and France and bring the two 
nations into cordial relations to each other. No 
man in England is better fitted by experience and right 
ideas to undertake such a task as this than Mr. Pratt. 
He is universally respected and trusted wherever he is 
known in France, and we hope that he may have great 
success in the service to which his noble spirit leads him. 
While he is working south of the channel, a hundred men 
of like spirit ought to be at work north of it. It is very 
difficult for the French and the English to understand 
How seriously have they ever tried to do so? 


more 


each other. 

It is difficult to find out anything definite about the 
situation in Cuba, so rigid is the government censorship 
of the press. Gen. Weyler left Havana, went into the 
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Rubi Hills, had engagements of some sort with the insur- 
gents, failed to entrap Maceo, and came back to Havana, 
where many wounded Spanish officers and men have been 
arriving. He has now taken the field again, but his plans 
are not revealed. There have been reports of disagree- 
ment among the insurgent leaders, but they are probably 
without foundation. Consul-General Lee, who has re- 
turned to this country, has made his report to the Presi- 
dent, recommending, it is said, the recognition by the 
United States of Cuban independence. This rumor has 
increased indignation in Spain against the United States. 
President Cleveland continues faithfully to maintain the 
policy of neutrality to which this country is bound by the 
law of nations. Spain is evidently at the end of her 
wits about the insurrection. Women are selling their 
jewels in order to provide the government with money, 
which it has succeeded with great difficulty in getting in 
sufficient quantities to meet present demands. The 
wretched war has gone on now for nearly two years. It 
seems that it must close soon from sheer exhaustion, but 
no one can tell when it will end. The passion of hate is 
not only tenacious but fertile in inventions. 


Secretary of War Lamont has just made his annual report. 
The expenditures of the department for the year ended 
June 30 last were $51,803,298.62. The appropriations 
for the current year are $54,044,244.20. The number of 
enlisted men on October 31 was 25,426. He again rec- 
ommends the redrganization of the infantry on the three 
battalion regiment plan. He claims that there is pressing 
need for more artillerists to man the new batteries in the 
defensive works. The health of the troops has been ex- 
ceptionally good, that of the cadets at West Point excep- 
tionally bad on occount of the use of unfiltered water. 
Officers of the army have given instruction in 106 schools 
and_ colleges during the year. 9760 students have at- 
tended the infantry drills, and 1376 the artillery. The 
system has made steady progress, he reports. The gen- 
eral government ought to make appropriations to put the 
national guard on a better footing. The guard now num- 
bers 111,887 men. The development of the sea coast 
defences is going steadily forward. Work has progressed 
during the year on the battlefield parks at Chattanooga, 
Gettysburg, Shiloh and Antietam. 


The Behring Sea claims commission is sitting at Victo- 
ria, B. C. The British claims for damages have all been 
filed before it and are now being examined. 





There is still time for ministers to get literature for 
preparation of sermons for Peace Sunday, the 20th 
inst. Send a few stamps to pay postage. 


Subscribe for the ApvocaTe or PEACE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE STATE DEPARTMENT. 
Boston, Nov. 23, 1896. 
Hon. RicHarp OLNey, Secretary of State. 

Dear Sir—The Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society at their regular meeting today instructed us 
to convey to you an expression of their profound gratifica- 
tion that an agreement has at last been reached by which 
the entire question of the Venezuela and British Guiana 
boundary is to be referred to peaceful, impartial, judicial 
arbitration. The Board feels that this grand consumma- 
tion is due in large measure to the signal ability, the clear 
insight and the patient firmness with which since January 
last you as Secretary of State have conducted the diplo- 
matic correspondence regarding the subject, in which you 
have so fully represented and clearly interpreted the 
earnest wish of the great body of the American people. 

The Board, further, ventures to express the hope that 
the negotiations for a permanent treaty, providing for 
judicial arbitration, between the United states and Great 
Britain, which have already made such hopeful progress, 
may be pushed to a like happy consummation before the 
close of the present administration. , The Venezuela 
agreement has, it seems to us, removed the last remain- 
ing objection to such a treaty and left the minds of the 
people in a most excellent mood to receive it. Our ob- 
servation leads us to believe that the concl”sion of such 
a treaty is not only demanded by the inielligent citizen- 
ship of both nations, but that it <vill be enthusiastically 
welcomed as a most fitting expression of the conviction 
of the whole English-speaking people that their highest 
welfare, both material and moral, demands that their re- 
lations be put upon a basis to assure permanent peace. 

We beg you to accept our sincere respect. 

Rosert Treat Paine, President. 
BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, } 
Washington, Nov. 27, 1896. f§ 
Messrs. Rospert Treat Parne, President, 
BENJAMIN F. TrueBLoop, Secretary, 
The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
Mass. 
Gentlemen : 

I have the honor to acknowledge your note of the 23d 
instant, and to express my appreciation of the compli- 
mentary terms in which you speak of the settlement of 
the Venezuela and British Guiana boundary question. 

Very truly yours, Ricwarp OLNey. 


MILITARY MEN AND WAR. 


Considerable surprise was expressed at the time of the 
Peace meetings recently held at Buda-Pesth that General 
Tiirr, who has been all his life a military man, should now 
be in the ranks of peace men and chosen as president of a 
peace congress. Because of this expression, he published 
in the ‘*Oriental and Hungarian Review” for the 4th of 
October, the following extremely valuable article set- 
ting forth his reasons for the course which he has taken: 

*¢T have passed the fiftieth anniversary of my entrance 
upon the military career. 1 was enrolled in 1842, and 
during this period of more than half a century I have 
taken part in many campaigns and a long series of battles. 
I have seen many nations engaged in war. I have seen 
the horrors and massacres of battle-fields in all their 
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forms. The Furies have performed their most repulsive 
evolutions under my very eyes. And people are aston- 
ished that the thought of war makes me tremble? But it 
causes me to see the most horrible visions; it awakens in 
my soul the most atrocious and dreadful memories of 
my career. 

In May 1860, under the beautiful blue sky of Italy, we 
were marching with the Thousand of Garibaldi towards 
Palermo. Near the village of Partenico I noticed that 
the men of the van-guard stopped as if nailed to the 
ground. ‘hey were looking at a dozen Bourbon soldiers 
and a pack of dogs which were Gevouring their corpses. 
I approached and was seized with horror when I dis- 
covered that the bodies of the soldiers were roasted. 
General Garibaldi burst out in violent imprecations. He 
pushed his troops rapidly forward. He was in a hurry 
to enter Partenico. The population received him with 
enthusiastic acclamations. But the General remained 
gloomy and cried out in a voice raging with anger: ‘I 
have just witnessed a barbarous scene. The champions 
of liberty have never fought against their fellows in a 
manner so unworthy,so inhuman.’ The people of Par- 
tenico listened in silence to the violent reproaches of 
the General. Finally one of them came forward and 
broke the silence: ‘We recognize that we have acted 
unworthily, but before condemning us, General, hear 
what has taken place. If not an excuse it will at least 
be an explanation of our deed.’ 

The people conducted us toward a group of four or five 
small houses and showed us there women and children ly- 
inginheaps, burned to acoal. ‘ This is what those Bour- 
bon soldiers did! They chased the women and children into 
these houses, shut them in and then set fire to the houses. 
The unfortunates uttered piercing cries, but the soldiers 
guarded all the exits and let nobody out. When we ar- 
rived at the spot, the unfortunates were burned to death, 
roasted under the very eyes of the soldiers. Exasperated 
with just indignation we fell upon those ogres and 
avenged the unfortunate and innocent victims. We have 
simply treated the monsters as they treated our wives and 
children.’ 

I had an indescribable pang of heart. In my anger I 
cursed those who had vitisted the people and inspired in 
them such bestia] instincts. Since that day those roasted 
corpses have never ceased to haunt my spirit. After the 
most stubbornly contested battles I kept in control the 
furies. I watched rigorously to see that enemies when 
once disarmed should be treated with all the leniency 
possible. Everywhere I exhorted the leaders to look after 
the education of the people, and to appease their hatred 
and soften their fury. I gave my soldiers the most ex- 
plicit orders to abstain from all cruelty, from all excess, to 
treat with forbearance even the most stubborn enemies. 
On the Continent it was the priests who made a virtue of 
exciting the people against us, of preaching hatred, of 
provoking acts of barbarity against the friends of Italian 
unity. But off the field of battle I did not allow a hand 
to be raised against a priest. I had them given all the hon- 
ors due to their station. I did not try to terrorize them. 
I preferred to have recourse to words of conciliation and 
appeasement in order to gain them to the national cause. 

We advanced upon Naples and we finished in six 
months the great work of the unity of the Italians. The 
troops of the King of Piedmont came to Volturne and an- 
nexation was voted. One evening 1 found myself alone 
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with Garibaldi. The General, as his habit was, looked at 
the sky for a long time. ‘ My dear friend,’ he said sud- 
denly, ‘ this work is only half done. God knows how 
much blood it will still cost before we are permitted to see 
Italy united.’ 

‘It is possible,’ I said, ‘ but nevertheless you have rea- 
son to be proud of the great results which you have 
brought about in six months. But these horrible effu- 
sions of blood might be prevented. Ifthe sovereigns and 
peoples of the European states could come to an agree- 
ment among themselves, could realize the dream which 
haunted the minds of Henry IV. and Queen Elizabeth of 
England, and which Sully has so admirably described— 
Who knows! the noble King of France might perhaps 
have realized his sublime idea,—whose realization would 
have prevented torrents, seas of blood,—if he had not 
been assassinated by that base instrument of fanatics! 
Well, we must realize this dream; if we do not, we shall 
still have to witness frightful massacres which will deci- 
mate our unfortunate Europe. General, you have accom- 
plished splendid feats of arms. On you is it incumbent 
to lift up your voice in favor of peace. You have in- 
duced a people to have recourse to arms; you ought to 
invite the peoples and the sovereigns to lay down their 
arms.’ 


The next day the General put into my hands the Appeal 
which I had asked him toprepare. We sent off copies of 
it to the Powers. We published it in the press every- 
where, as far as possible. Whenever the occasion has 
seemed to me propitious, I have made haste to have this 
Appeal reprinted, and to recall to the Powers and the 
public the sublime dream of the immortal hero, his 
thoughts inspired by an ardent love for humanity. The 
present occasion seems to me particularly propitious. The 
apostles of peace have just met to give the crowning touch 
to this beautiful peace-festival of the Hungarian Millen- 
nium. We have heard speakers from all the parliaments, 
men Officially authorized to speak in the name of the peo- 
ples, and all have spoken in favor of conciliation and 
peace. 

In the midst of the conservative currents which prevail 
or tend to prevail in several countries, it will not be 
superfluous to remember that the so-called ‘ revolutionists’ 
have been anything but reckless destroyers, that they have 
only wished to destroy the obstacles which were in the 
way of liberty and progress. 


The document dates from 1860, but it is far from being 
an anachronism. Quite the contrary. The armaments 
which Garibaldi describes as ruinous have multiplied ten- 
fold. They are more ruinous than ever. The General 
speaks of the ruin which a naval battle must bring, and 
yet he had no knowledge of the formidable marine engines 
of modern warfare, the torpedoes and shells each one of 
which costs sixty thousand florins. And if Garibaldi 
attributes to the sovereigns of his time pacific dispositions, 
their desires for peace were far from being as ardent as 
are now almost daily expressed by the august sovereigns 
of Europe. 

Everything in this appeal which seemslike an anachro- 
nism is at bottom only an argument whose force has been 
increased by events almost to the point where it is un- 
recognizable. I am going to reprint it in extenso, without 
omitting a word, for it contains not a single unjust ex- 
pression, which ought to be retracted, or which could 
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wound the feelings of any one. Those to whom refer- 
ence is made in a covert way are to-day, perhaps, the 
first to recognize the fundamental idea of the Appeal. 

The following, then, is the Appeal of Garibaldi. His 
memorandum was at that time a voice in the desert, to- 
day itis a testament. In hoc signo vinces: 


‘OF THE PRESENT STATE OF EUROPE, AND WHAT SHE MIGHT 
BE IN THE INTERESTS OF GOVERNMENTS AND PEOPLES. 

‘It is clear to all intelligences that Europe is far from 
being in a state which is normal and advantageous to her 
populations. France, which, without contradiction, occu- 
pies the first rank among the European powers, keeps six 
hundred thousand soldiers under arms, one of the first 
fleets of the world, and an immense number of employés 
for the sake of internal security. England has not the 
same number of soldiers, but a superior fleet and perhaps 
a larger number of employés for the sake of the security 
of her remote possessions. Russia and Prussia, in order 
to maintain their equilibrium, find it necessary to support 
immense armies. The secondary states, if only from a 
spirit of imitation and to keep up appearances, are 
obliged to keep themselves proportionately on the same 
footing. I shall not speak of Austria and the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Finally, ii may reasonably be asked, Why this agitated 
and violent state of Europe? Everybody is speaking of 
civilization and progress! It seems to me that, with the 
exception of the matter of luxury, we do not differ much 
from the primitive times when men tore each other in 
pieces for the sake of prey. We pass our time in continu- 
ally menacing one another; while in Europe the great 
majority of men of intelligence and good sense under- 
stand perfectly that this poor life might be passed with- 
out this perpetual condition of mutual menace and hos- 
tility and without the necessity—which seems imposed by 
fate upon the peoples through some secret and invisible 
enemy of humanity—of killing one another with so much 
science and refinement. 

For example, let us make a supposition. Let us sup- 
pose that Europe consisted of a single state. Who would 
dream of creating trouble within it? Who would think, I 
ask, of disturbing the peace of Europe—this sovereign of 
the world? In this supposed case, there would be no 
more army, no more navy, and those immense sums 
wrested almost always from people in poverty and wretch- 
edness and wasted in unproductive and ruinous ways 
would be turned to their advantage in a colossal develop- 
ment of industry, in the improvement of highways and 
railroads, in the building of bridges, in the construction of 
canals, in the foundation of public institutions, in the open- 
ing of schools, which would relieve from their poverty and 
ignorance so many poor creatures who, in all the countries 
of the world, no matter what their degree of civilization, 
are condemned to the degradation of both soul and body, 
through the selfishness, the chicanery and the maladminis- 
tration of the privileged and powerful classes. 

Well, the realization of these social reforms depends 
just simply upon a powerful and generous initiative ; for, 
I ask, under what circumstances has Europe presented 
more chances: of success for such humanitarian enter- 
prises? Let us examine the situation as it is at this hour: 
In Russia, Alexander II. proclaiming the emancipation 
of the serfs; in Italy, Victor-Emmanuel casting his 
sceptre on the fleld of battle and exposing his person to 
danger for the regeneration of a noble race and a great 
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nation ; in England, a virtuous queen and a generous and 
wise nation giving its support enthusiastically to the 
cause of oppressed nationalities ; France, finally, called to 
be the arbiter of Europe, because of the concentration of 
her people, the valor of her soldiers, the recent prestige of 
the most brilliant period of her military history. 

Who, then, should take the initiative in this great 
work? The country which has been foremost in political 
reform. The idea of a European confederation,—put 
forward by the head of the French empire,—which would 
spread security and happiness in the world,—is it not 
worth more than all those political combinations which 
daily excite and torment the poor people of Europe? 

The thought of the frightful destruction which a single 
combat between the great navies of the Western powers 
would bring ought to chill with terror anyone who should 
merely think of ordering it, and perhaps no one will ever 
be base and reckless enough to take upon him the fear- 
ful responsibility of doing it. 

The rivalry which has existed between France and 
England from the fifteenth century up to our days, exists 
still, but with much less intensity now. This is to the 
glory of human progress. An agreement, therefore, be- 
tween the two greatest nations of Europe, an agreement 
whose aim would be the good of humanity, can no longer 
be set down among the utopian dreams of philanthro- 
pists. Naturally, then, France and England must form 
the basis of a European confederation. Let France and 
England frankly and loyally join hands, and Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Hungary, Belgium, Switzerland, Greece and 
Roumania will of their own accord, and indiscriminately 
so to speak, come and take their places about them. In 
a word, none of the divided and oppressed nationalities, 
the Slavic, Celtic, Germanic, Scandinavian races, gigantic 
Russia included, would wish to stand aloof from this 
political regeneration to which the genius of the century 
would call them. 

I well know that an odjection naturally arises to the 
foregoing project. ‘- What shall be done with that great 
mass of men now employed in the armies and the mili- 
tary marine?” The answer is simple. At the same 
time that these masses would be disbanded, certain 
aggravating and hurtful institutions would be gotten rid 
of, and the sovereigns ceasing to be pre-occupied with 
ambitious schemes, conquests, war, destruction, would 
turn their attention to the creation of useful institutions 
and would even pass from the study of generalities to 
that of the condition of families and even of individuals. 


Furthermore, by the increase of industry, by the secur- 
ity of commerce, the merchant marine could at once give 
employment to all the active part of the military marine, 
and the large number of lines of labor opened up because 
of peace, codperation and security would furnish work for 
all this armed population were it double what it now is. 
War being thereafter almost impossible, armies would be- 
come useless. Perhaps it might not be useless to keep 
the people accustomed to their military training by means 
of national miltia, which would be always prepared to sup- 
press disorder and any ambitious scheme which might 
threaten to break the European compact. 

I greatly desire that my words may come to the 
knowledge of those to whom God has entrusted this holy 
mission of well doing, which they certainly will execute, 
prefering to false and passing greatness that true great- 
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ness which is founded on the love and gratitude of 
peoples. G. GARIBALDI,’ 
NAPLES, October, 1860. 


This then is the sentiment of this ‘red revolutionist, 
this man whom the Reactionists decry because of his 
‘subversive’ tendencies. He makes his appeal to the 
princes, he avoids everything which might provoke them, 
or wound them. He does not wish to conquer them; 
he only asks that he may convince them by a descrip- 
tion of the beneficent attractions of peace and an expo- 
sition of the horrors of war. 

The ideas for which we struggled have been realized. 
Italy united, Hungary with a constitutional government, 
Roumania independent, Servia free, are so many legiti- 
mate members of the European-family Bismarck applying 
liberal ideas succeeded in creating tiie Germanic Union ; 
but wishing to give Germany a preponderating influence 
Prince Bismark has used and abused all parties, all 
nations, all statesmen and sovereigns. It is to him that 
the inextricable situation of Europe is due. In the soli- 
tude of his forest with what rage must he regard the 
cordiality of Russia and France ! 

We may justly boast of our ideas, we ‘‘ revolutionists.” 
We never excited one nation against another. We never 
preached mutual hatred or contempt among the different 
religious confessions. In the midst of our bloudy wars 
we respected the priest who preached to the people the 
principles of Christian love. I must emphasize this at 
the present hour when certain gentlemen and dignitaries 
judge it fitting to kindle anew the hatreds of former times. 
In our age which is full of hatreds, in our atmosphere 
which is charged with electric currents, they deem it proper 
to preach a crusade against federation, which seeks only 
to propagate humanitarian ideas. 

I am fully convinced that these wicked attempts of an 
antiquated spirit will come to nothing. Those who are 
really the servants of the Lord, the preachers of the true 
religion, wil] not countenance them. I myself have kept 
this faith, in spite of so many bitter deceptions, for I 
always remember my old professor, good father Torma. 
The venerable old man often came to see me when I re- 
turned to Hungary. He was vicar in a village down on 
the Danube, and one day he came to see me when Canon 
Schuster, to-day the bishop and benefactor of the diocese 
of Vacz, was visiting me. We asked him how he was. 

‘I am living in about my usual manner,’ he said. ‘In 
my community half the population is composed of prot- 
estants whose pastor has just gone away on vacation. 
He has entrusted to me his flock. Every Sunday I 
preach to them, and whem one of these good people die 
I bury him in the name of the Almighty.’ 

I recommend this good father to the attention of the 
apostles of hatred met at Trent. I think that in the day 
of judgment be will have the advantage over those indi- 
viduals who would like to reénact St. Bartholomew and 
revive the Holy-Inquisition. I regret profoundly what 
has taken place in Turkey—the victims of the Christian 
and Mohamedan agitators. But we should have to wit- 
ness massacres infinitely more horrible, if the world should 
blind its eyes and listen to the inflamatory utterances of 
the Congress of Trent and of those affiliated with it. 
Let us be suspicious of fanatics and courtiers who have 
ruined sovereigns and will ruin peoples. They produce 
nothing but schism in religion and anarchism in politics.” 

suda-Pesth, October 2, 1896. 
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AN ESSAY TOWARDS THE PRESENT AND 
FUTURE PEACE OF EUROPE, BY THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF AN EUROPEAN 
DYET, PARLIAMENT, OR 
ESTATES. 

BY WILLIAM PENN. 

Published in the year 1693-94. 

Beati Pacifict. Cedant arma togae. 
(CONCLUDED FROM NOVEMBER NUMBER. ) 

Secor. IX. Of the Objections that may be advanced 


against the Design. 

I will first give an Answer to the Objections that may 
be offered against my Proposal: And in my next and 
last Section, I shall endeavour to shew some of the mani- 
fold Conveniences that would follow this Huropean 
League . or Confederacy. 

Ihe first of them is this, That the strongest and Rich- 
est Soveraignty will never agree to it, and if it should, 
there would be Danger of Corruption more than of Force 
one Time or other. I answer to the first Part, he is not 
stronger than all the rest, and for that Reason you should 
promote this, and compel him into it; especially before 
he be so, for then, it will be too late to deal with such an 
one. To the last Part of the Objection, I say the Way 
is as open now as then; and it way be the Number fewer, 
and as easily come at. However, if Men of Sense and 
Honour, and Substance, are chosen, they will either 
scorn the Baseness, or have wherewith to pay for the 
Knavery: At least they may be watch’t so, that one may 
be a check upon the other, and all prudentiy limited by 
the Soveraignty they Represent. In all great Points, 
especially before a final Resolve, they may be obliged to 
transmit to their Principles, the Merits of such important 
Cases depending, and receive their last Instructions: 
which may be done in four and Twenty Days at the most, 
as the Place of their Session may be appointed. 

The Second is, That it will endanger an Effeminacy by 
such a Disuse of the Trade of Soldiery ; That if there 
should be any Need for it, upon any Occasion we should 
be at a Loss as they were in Holland in 72. 

There can be no Danger of Effeminacy, because each 
Soveraignty may introduce as temperate or Severe a 
Discipline in the Education of Youth, as they please, by 
iow Living, and due Labour. Instruct them in Mechani- 
cal Knowledge, and iu Natural Philosophy, by Opera- 
tion, which is the Honour of the German Nobility. This 
would make them Men: Neither Women nor Lyons: For 
Soldiers are vother Extream to Effeminacy. But the 
Knowledge of Nature, and the useful as well as agreeable 
Operations of Art, give Men an Understanding of them- 
selves, of the World they are born into, how to be useful 
and serviceable, both to themselves and others: and how 
to save and help, not injure or destroy. The Knowledge 
of Government in General; the particular Constitutions 
of Europe; and above all of his own Country, are very 
recommending Accomplishments. ‘This fits him for the 
Parliament, and Couneil at Home, and the Courts of 
Princes and Services in the Imperial States ubroad. At 
least, he is a good Common-Wealths-Man, and can be 
useful to the Publick, or retire, as there may be Occasion. 

To the other Part of the Objection, of being at a loss 
for Soldiery as they were in Holland in 72. The Propo- 
sal answers for it itself. One has War no more than the 
other ; and will be as much to seek upon Occasion. Nor 
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is it to be thought that any one will keep up such an 
Army after such an Empire is on Foot, which may 
hazard the Safety of the rest. However, if it be seen 
requisit, the Question may be askt, by Order of the Sov- 
eraign States, why such an one either raises or keeps up 
a formidable Body of Troops, and he obliged forthwith 
to reform or Reduce them; lest any one, by keeping up 
a great Body of Troops, should surprize a Neighbour. 
But a small Force in every other Soveraignty, as it is 
capable or accustomed to maintain, will certainly pre- 
vent that Danger, and Vanquish any such Fear. 

The Third Objection is, That there will be great Want 
of Employment for younger Brothers of Families ; and that 
the Poor must either turn Soldiers or Thieves. I have 
answer’d that in my Return to the Second Objection. 
We shall have the more Merchants and Husbandmen, or 
Ingenious Naturalists, if the Government be but any 
Thing Solicitous of the Education of their Youth: Which, 
next to the present and immediate Happiness of any 
Country, ought of all Things ts be the Care and Skill of 
the Government. For such as the Youth of any Coun- 
try is bred, such is the next Generation, and the Govern- 
ment in good or bad Hands. 

I am come now to the last Objection, That Soveraign 
Princes and States will hereby become not Soveraign: a 
Thing they will never endure. But this also, under Cor- 
rection, is a Mistake, for they remain as Soveraign at 
Home as ever they were. Neither their Power over their 
People, nor the usual Revenue they pay them, is dimin- 
ished: It may be the War Establishment may be reduced, 
which will indeed of Course follow, or be better employed 
to the Advantage of the Publick. So that the Soveraign- 
ties are as they were, for none of them have now any 
Soveraignty over one another: And if this be called a 
lessening of their Power, it must be only because the 
great Fish can no longer eat up the little ones, and that 
each Soveraignuty is equally defended from Injuries, and 
disabled from committing them: Cedant Arma Toge is a 
Glorious Sentence; the Voice of the Dove; the Olive 
Branch of Peace. A Blessing so great, that when it 
pleases God to chastise us severely for our Sins, it is 
with the Rod of War that, for the most Part, he whips 
us: And Experience tells us none leaves deeper Marks 
behind it. 


Secr. X. Of the real Benefits that flow from this Pro- 
posal about Peace. 


I am come to my last Section, in which I shall enume- 
rate some of those many real Benefits that flow from 
this Proposal, for the Present and Future Peace of 
Europe. 

Let it not, I pray, be the least, that it prevents the 
Spilling of so much Humane and Christian Blood: For a 
Thing so offensive to God, and terrible and afflicting to 
Men, as that has ever been, must recommend our Ex- 
pedient beyond all Objections. For what can a Man 
give in Exchange for his Life, as well as Soul? And tho’ 
the chiefest in Government are seldom personally ex- 
posed, yet it is a Duty incumbent upon them to be tender 
of the Lives of their People; since without all Doubt, 
they are accountable to God for the Blood that is spilt in 
their Service. So that besides the Loss of so many 
Lives, of importance to any Government, both for La- 
bour and Propagation, the Cries of so many Widows, 
Parents and Fatherless are prevented, that cannot be very 
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pleasant in the Ears of any Government, and is the 
Natural Consequence of War in all Government. 

There is another manifest Benefit which redounds to 
Christendom, by this Peuceable Expedient, The Reputa- 
tion of Christianity will in some Degree be recovered in 
the Sight of Infidels ; which, by the many Bloody and un- 
just Wars of Christians, not only with them, but one 
with another, hath been greatly impaired. For, to the 
Scandal of that Holy Profession, Christians, that glory 
in their Saviour’s Name, have long devoted the Credit 
and Dignity of it to their worldly Passions, as often as 
they have been excited by the Impulses of Awbition or 
Revenge. They have not always been in the Right: 
Nor has Right been the Reason of War: And not only 
Christains against Christians, but the same Sort of Chris- 
tians have embrewed their Hands in one another’s Blood : 
Invoking and Interesting, all they could, the Good and Mer- 
ciful God to prosper their Arms to their Brethren’s Destruc- 
tion: Yet their Saviour has told them, that he came to save, 
and not to destroy the Lives of Men; To give and plant 
Peace among Men: And if in any Sense he may be said 
to send War, it is the Holy Wav indeed ; for it is to send 
against the Devil, and not the Persons of Men. Of all his 
Titles this seems the most Glorious as well as comfortable 
for us, that he is the Prince of Peace. It is his Nature, 
his Office, his Work, and the End, and excellent Blessings 
of his Coming, who is both the Maker and Preserver of 
our Peace with God. And it is very remarkable, that in 
all the New Testament he is but once called Lyon, but 
frequently the Lamb of God; to denote to us his Gentle, 
Meek, and Harmless Nature; and that those who desire 
to be the Disciples of his Cross and Kingdom, for they 
are inseparable, must be like him, as St. Paul, St. Peter, 
and St. John, tell us. Nor is it said the Lamb shall lye 
down with the Lyon, but the Lyon shall lye down with 
the Lamb. That is War shall yield to Peace, and the 
Soldier turn Hermite. To be sure, Christians should 
not be apt to strive, not swi/? to Anger against any Body, 
and less with one another, and least of all for the uncer- 
tain and fading Enjoyments of this Lower World: And 
no Quality is exempted from this Doctrine. Here isa 
wide Field for the Reverend Clergy of Europe to act their 
Part in, who have so much the Possession of Princes and 
People too. May they recommend and labour this pacif- 
ick Means I offer, which will end Blood, if not Strife; 
and then Reason, upon free Debate, will be Judge, and 
not the Sword. So that both Right and Peace, which are 
the Desire and Fruit of wise Governments, and the choice 
Blessings of any Country, seem to succeed the Estab- 
lishinent of this Proposal. 

The third Benefit is, that it saves Money, both to the 
Prince and People: and thereby prevents those Grudgings 
and Misunderstandings between them that are wont to 
follow the devouring Expences of Wur,; ‘and enables 
both to perform Publick Acts for Leai ning, Charity, Man- 
ufactures, etc. The Virtues of Government and Orna- 
ments of Countries. Nor is this all the Advantage that 
follows to Soveraignties, upon this Head of Money and 
good Husbandry, to whose Service and Happiness this 
short Discourse is dedicated; for it saves the great Ex- 
pence that frequent and splendid Embassies require, and 
all their Appendages of Spies and Intelligence, which in 
the most prudent Governments, have devoured mighty 
Sums of Money ; and that not without some immoral Prac- 
tices also; Such as Corrupting of Servants to betray their 
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Masters, by revealing their Secrets; not to be defended 
by Christian or Old Roman Virtues. But here, where 
there is nothing to fear, there is little to know, and there- 
fore the Purchase is either cheap, or may be wholly spared. 
I might mention Pensions to the Widows and Orphans of 
such as dye in Wars, and of those that have been dis- 
abled in them; which rise high in the Revenue of some 
Countries. 

Our fourth Advantage is, that the Towns, Cities and 
Countries, that might be laid waste ‘by the Rage of War, 
are thereby preserved ; A Blessing that would be very well 
understood in Flanders and Hungary, and indeed upon all 
the Borders of Soveraigqnties, which are almost ever the 
Stages of Spoil and Misery ; of which the Stories of Eng- 
land and Scotland do sufficiently inform us without look- 
ing over the Water. 

The fifth Benefit of this Peace, is the Haseand Security 
of Travel and Traffick: An Happiness never under- 
stood since the Roman Empire has been broken into so 
many Soveraignties. But we may easily conceive the 
Comfoit and Advantage of travelling through the Govern- 
ments of Europe by a Pass from any of the Soveraignties 
of it, which this League and State of Peace will naturally 
make Authentick: They that have travel’'d Germany, 
where is so great a Number of Soveraignties, know the 
Want and Value of this Privilege, by the many Stops and 
Examinations they meet with by the Way: But espec- 
ially such as have made the great Tour of Europe. This 
leads to the Benefit of an Universal Monarchy, without 
the Inconveniences that attend it: For when the whole 
was one Empire, tho’ these Advantages were enjoyed, 
yet the several Provinces, that now make the Aingdoms 
and States of Europe, were under some Hardship from 
the great Sums of Money remitted to the Imperial Seat, 
and the Ambition and Avarice of their several Pro-consuls 
and Governours, and the great Taxes they paid to the 
Numerous Legions of Soldiers, that they maintained for 
their own Subjection, who were not wont to ente: tain that 
Concern for them (being uncertainly there, and having 
their Fortunes to make) which their respective and proper 
Soveraigns have always shown for them. So that to be 
Ruled by Native Princes or States, with the Advantage of 
that Peace and Security that can only render an Universal 
Monarchy desirable, is peculiar to our Proposal, and for 
that Reason it is to be preferred. 

Another Advantage is, The Great Security it will be to 

thristians against the Inroads of the Turk, in their most 
Prosperous Fortune. For it had been impossible for the 
Port, to have prevailed so often, and so far from Chris- 
tendom, but by the Carelessness, or Wilful Connivence,if 
not Aid, of some Christian Princes. And for the same 
Reason, why no Christian Monarch will adventure to 
oppose, or break such an Union, the Grand Seignior will 
find himself obliged to concur, for the Security of what he 
holds in Europe: Where, with all his Strength, he would 
feel it an Over-Match for him. The Prayers, Tears, 
Treason, Blood and Devastation, that War has cost in 
Christendom, for these Two last Ages especially, must add 
to the Credit of our Proposal, and the Blessing of the 
Peace thereby humbly recommended. 

The Seventh Advantage of an European, Imperial Dyet, 
Parliament, or Estates, is, That it will beget and increase 
Personal Friendship between Princes and States, which 
tends to the Rooting up of Wars, and Planting Peace in 
a Deep and Fruitful Soil. For Princes have the Curios- 
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ity of seeing the Courts and Cities of other Countries, as 
well as Private Men, if they could as securely and fa- 
miliarly gratify their Inclinations. It were a great Mo- 
tive to the’ Tranquility of the World, That they could freely 
Converse Face to Face, and Personally and Reciprocally 
Give and Receive Marks of Civility and Rindness. An 
Hospitality that leaves these Impressions behind it, wiil 
hardly let Ordinary Matters prevail, to Mistake or Quar- 
rel one another. Their Emulation would be in the In- 
stances of Goodness, Laws, Customs, Learning, Arts, 
Buildings; and in particular those that relate to Charity, 
the True Glory of some Governments, where Beggars are 
as much a Rarity, as in other Places it would be to see 
none. 

Nor is this all the Benefit that would come by this 
Freedom and Interview of Princes; For Natural Affection 
would hereby be preserved, which we see little better than 
lost, from the Time their Children, or Sisters, are Married 
into Other Courts. For the present State and Insincerity 
of Princes forbid them the Enjoyment of that Natural 
Comfort which is possest by Private Families: Insomuch, 
that from the Time a Daughter, or Sister is Married to 
another Crown, Nature is submitted to Interest, and that, 
for the most Part, grounded not upon Solid or Commend- 
able Foundations, but Ambition, or Unjust Avarice. I 
say, this Freedom, that is the Effect of our Pacifick Pro- 
posal, restores Nafure to Her Just Right and Dignity in 
the Families of Princes, and them to the Comfort She 
brings, wherever She is preserved in Her proper Station. 
Here Daughters may Personally intreat their Parents, and 
Sisters their Brothers, for a good Understanding between 
them and their Husbands, where Nature, not crush’d by 
Absence, and Sinister Interests, but acting by the Sight 
and Lively Entreaties of such near Relations, is almost 
sure to prevail. They cannot easily resist the most 
affectionate Addresses of such powerful Solicitors, as 
their Children, and Grand-Children, and their Sisters, 
Nephews, and Nieces; And so backward from Children 
to Parents, and Sisters to Brothers, to keep up and pre- 
serve their own Families, by a good Understanding be- 
tween their Husbands and them. 

To conclude this Section, there is yet another Manifest 
Privilege that follows this Intercourse and Good Under- 
standing, which methinks should be very moving with 
Princes, viz. That hereby they may chuse Wives for them- 
selves, such as they Love, and not by Proxy meerly to 
gratify Interest; an ignoble Motive; and that rarely be- 
gets, or continues that Jindness which ought t» be be- 
tween Men and their Wives. A Satisfaction very few 
Princes ever knew, and to which all other Pleasures 
ought to resign. Which has often obliged me to think, 
That the Advantage of Private Men upon Princes, by 
Family Comforts, is a sufficient Ballance against their 
Greater Power and Glory; The one being more in Imag- 
ination, than Real; and often Unlawful; but the other, 
Natural, Solid, and Commendable. Besides, it is cer- 
tain, Parents Loving Well before they are Married, which 
very rarely happens to Princes, has Kind and Generous 
Influences upon their Offspring; Which, with their Ez- 
ample, makes them better Hushands, and Wives, in their 
Turn. This, in great Measure, prevents Unlawful Love, 
and the Mischiefs of those Intriegues that are wont to 
follow them: What Hatred, Feuds, Wars, and Desola- 
tions have, in divers Ages, flown from Unkindness between 
Princes »nd their Wives? What Unnatural Divisions 
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among their Children, and Ruin to their Families, if not 
Loss of their Countries by it? Behold an Expedient to pre- 
vent it, a Natural and Efficacious One: Happy to Prince, 
and Happy to their People also. For Nature being renewed 
and strengthened by these Mutual Pledges and Endear- 
ments, I have mentioned, will leave those soft and kind Im- 
pressions behind in the Minds of Princes that Court and 
Country will very easily discern and feel the Good Effects 
of: Especially if they have the Wisdom to show that they 
Interest themselves in the Prosperity of the Children and 
Relations of their Princes. For it does not only incline 
them to be Good, but engage those Relations to become 
Powerful Suitors to their Princes for them, if any Misun- 
derstanding should unhappily arise between them and their 
Soveraigns; Thus ends this Section. It now rests to con- 
clude the Discourse, in which, if I have not pleased my 
Reader, or answered his Expectation, it is some Comfort 
to me I meant well, and have cost him but little Money 
and Time; and Brevity is an Excuse, if not a Virtue, 
where the Subject is not agreeable, or is but ill prose- 
cuted. 
Tue Conclusion. 


I Will conclude this my Proposal of an European, Sov- 
eraign, or Impérial Dyet, Parliament, or Estates, with 
that which I have touch’d upon before, and which falls 
under the Notice of every One concerned, by coming 
Home to their Particular and Respective Experience 
within their own Soveraignties. That by the same Rules 
of Justice and Prudence, by which Parents and Masters 
Govern their Families, and Magistrates their Cities, and 
Estates their Republicks, and Princes and Kings their 
Principalities and Kingdoms, Europe may obtain and Pre- 
serve Peace among Her Soveraignties. For Wars are the 
Duels of Princes; and as Government in Kingdoms and 
States, Prevents Men being Judges and Executioners for 
themselves, over-rules Private Passions as to Injuries or 
Revenge, and subjects the Great as well as the Small to 
the Rule of Justice, that Power might not vanquish or 
oppress Right, nor one Neighbour act an Independency 
and Soveraignty upon another, while they have resigned 
that Original Claim to the Benefit and Comfort of Society ; 
so this being soberly weighed in the Whole, and Parts of 
it, it will not be hard to conceive or frame, nor yet to exe- 
cute the Design I have here proposed. 

And for the better understanding and perfecting of the 
Idea, I here present to the Soveraign Princes and Estates 
of Eurcpe, for the Safety and Tranquility of it, I must 
recommend to their Perusals Sir William Temple’s Ac- 
count of the United Provinces; which is an Instance and 
Answer, upon Practice, to all the Objections that can be 
advanced against the Practicability of my Proposal: Nay, 
it is an Experiment that not only comes to our Case, but 
exceeds the Difficulties that can render its Accomplish- 
ment disputable. For there we shall find Three Degrees 
of Soveraignties to make up every Soveraignty in the Gen- 
eral States. I will reckon them backwards: First, The 
States General themselves; then the Immediate Soveraign- 
ties that Constitute them, which are those of the Prov- 
inces, answerable to the Soveraignties of Europe, that by 
their Deputies are to compose the European Dyet, Par- 
liament or Estates in our Proposal: And then there are 
the several Cities of each Province, that are so many Jnde- 
pendent or Distinct Soveraignties, which compose those of 
the Provinces, as those of the Provinces do compose the 
States General at the Hague. 
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But I confess I have the Passion to wish heartily, that 
the Honour of Proposing and Effecting so Great and 
Good a Design, might be owing to England, of all the 
Countries in Europe, as something of the Nature of our 
Expedient was, in Design and Preparation, to the Wis- 
dom, Justice, and Valour, of Henry the Fourth of France, 
whose Superior Qualities raising his Charact»r above 
those of His Ancestors, or Contemporaries, deservedly 
gave Him the Stile of Henry the Great. For He was upon 
obliging the Princes and Estates of Europe to a Political 
Ballance, when the Spanish Faction, for that Reason, 
contrived, and accomplished His Murder, by the Hands 
of Ravilliac. I will not then fear to be censured, for 
proposing an Lapedient for the Present and Future Peace 
of Europe, when it was not only the Design, but Glory of 
One of the Greatest Princes that ever reigned in it; and is 
found Practicable in the Constitution of one of the Wis- 
est and Powerfullest States of it. So that to conclude, I 
have very Little to answer for in all this Affair; because, 
if it succeed, I have so Little to deserve: For this Great 
King’s Example tells us it is fit to be done ; and Sir William 
Temple’s History shews us, by a Surpassiug Instance, That 
it may be done; and Europe, by her Incomparable Mis- 
eries, makes it now Necessary to be done: That my Share 
is only thinking of it at this Juncture, and putting it 
into the Common Light for the Peace and Prosperity of 
Europe. 





PRESS COMMENTS ON THE AGREEMENT TO 
REFER THE VENEZUELA QUESTION 
TO ARBITRATION. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Arbitration means equal and even-handed justice, the 
end of a troublesome controversy, and the avoidance of 
war. Once again is demonstrated to the world the 
strength of the ties that fast bind England and the United 
States in the fellowship of peace. In the correspondence 
our government has refused to express any opinion what- 
ever on the merits of the question. We have simply 
argued that England’s claims have not been consistent, 
but have gradually increased, and that the true divisional 
line could only be ascertained after careful investigation. 
The burden of the correspondence in the past six months 
or so has been, not the question of arbitration, but what 
territory should be submitted to the proposed tribunal. 
The English government held that it had an obligation to 
protect British settlers, and that settled districts could 
not fairly be treated the same as unsettled districts. 
This point Secretary Olney has so far conceded that set- 
tlers of fifty years’ undisputed occupancy are to be 
treated as having gained a valid title. This is perfectly 
reasonable, and under this rule such modifications in the 
boundary line are to be made as the facts may warrant. 
The work of our Commissioners is not lo-t. It will give 
the tribunal just the information it needs. Our govern- 
ment has, it should be clearly understood, no case to 
prosecute before the tribunal. It does not say what 
claims of England are tenable and what untenable. It 
gained its contention when it was finally agreed that the 
whole boundary question should be determined according 
to the ascertained facts of history and occupation. For 
us, the great achievement is one that is quite as much a 
burden as a blessing. It is the acknowledgment that 
the United States is the recognized defender and patron 
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of the weaker American nations. This is an honor, but 
also a serious responsibility. Itis more than the Monroe 
Doctrine, and it may become known as the Cleveland 
Doctrine. 


CHRISTIAN WORK. 


- It is important to an understanding of this matter that 
the distinction should be borne in mind that while the 
agreement has been reached between Great Britain 
and the United States, the treaty is one between Great 
Britain and Venezuela. Hence the treaty will be signed 
by a representative of the Venezuclan government and a 
representative of the British government, and it is under- 
stood that the signatures will be those of Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, on behalf of Great Britain and Senor An- 
drade, the Venezuelan minister at Washington, on the 
part of his government. The United States has simply 
acted in the matter as a nation extending its good offices 
to two friendly powers for the purpose of enabling them 
to reach an agreement in a dispute which they might 
otherwise have been unable to adjust amicably. It only 
remains to be said that it is cause for hearty satisfaction 
that the serious issues which were embodied in the Vene- 
zuelan question are to be settled in this peaceful method, 
and in a way honorable to all parties. By this gratifying 
result three points are emphasized: First, not only is it 
to be peace, not war, but most important of all, the way 
is open to a general treaty of arbitration between Great 
Britain and the United States for settling all cases of dis- 
pute in the future. Secondly, we have aided the republic 
to the south by relieving her from having imposed upon 
her the purely ex-parte Schomburgk line, and from being 
compelled to recognize as permanently lost to her whatever 
lands British settlers have seized and now hold. Thirdly, 
what we have done for ourselves is to secure, before the 
eyes of the world, a practical recognition from Eugland 
of that Monroe Doctrine, regarding which Lord Salisbury, 
at the outset of the controversy, declared that, so far as 
he was aware, it ‘thas never before been advanced on 
behalf of the United States in any written communication 
addressed to the government of another nation.”’ In 
dealing with the United States in the present matter, and 
in effecting its settlement with the United States, Lord 
Salisbury virtually acquiesces in the declaration which 
Secretary Olney originally insisted upon as to the position 
occupied by our country in this hemisphere. Henceforth 
the Monroe Doctrine becomes something more than a dec- 
laration on paper: it becomes a principle recognized by 
international law. It has come to stay. 
THE OUTLOOK. 
The assurance that the Governments at Washington 
and London have reached an agreement on all the main 
questions involved in the Venezuelan discussion has given 
a satisfaction to the people of both countries so deep and 
general as to be in the highest degree significant of the 
temper of the English-speaking race. The friendliness 
evinced toward this country is more out spoken and uni- 
versal taan ever before in our history, and ought to wipe 
out whatever remains of old-time antagonism against 
England. All the territory in dispute between England 
and Venezuela will come within the scope of the arbitra- 
tion agreement, with an understanding in advance, how- 
ever, protecting the rights of those English subjects who 
have had uninterrupted peaceful possession, for fifty 
years, of land within the disputed section. The exact 
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character of this condition has not, however been clearly 
stated, and it is impossible at this moment to define its 
precise scope and meaning. 

There is but one discordant note in the general chorus 
of satisfaction with which this agreement between the 
two Governments has been received, in England as well as 
in this country. It has been assumed in some quarters that 
the agreement involves the exercise by the United States 
of a kind of supervision of the South American coun- 
tries, with corresponding responsibilities. Some of the 
German newspapers have already given formal notice 
that this interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine will not 
be accepted by Europe, and that the action of England 
will not constitute a precedent. It is very doubtful 
whether such an interpretation would be accepted in this 
country, and we cannot believe that President Cleveland 
would put the country in a position which would make it 
responsible for the right action of the Governments of 
South America. No position could be more perilous or 
involve greater indeterminate responsibilities. It would 
be the height of unwisdom for this country to put itself 
behind the Governments of South America in whatever 
action they chose to take, or to assume the responsibili- 
ties of a protectorate over them. Wedo not believe 
that even the wildest American patriot of the most flam- 
boyant type would be willing to put the country in that 
position, and we do not believe that President Cleveland 
would consent to any arrangement which would involve 
the assumption of such responsibilities. 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

This result of the controversy abundantly vindicates 
the contention all along made by Americans. ‘That the 
contention was and is that the boundary dispute between 
Venezuela and British Guiana is one that should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, and one, moreover, in which the in- 
terests of the United States are so directly and intimately 
concerned as to give this country a right to intervention 
and to a voice in the settlement. After the temporary 
irritation caused, and not unnaturally caused, by Mr. 
Cleveland’s wrong manner of doing a right thing, English- 
men recognized that he had after all done the right thing. 
It was found to be not difficult to make concessions when 
the concessions were in the line of equity and honor. And 
so the very matter that at first provoked some injudicious 
talk of war now brings the two great nations to a better 
knowledge of each other, a truer appreciation of each 
other’s motives, and a fraternal relationship in which 
dangers of open quarrel are reduced almost to the 
vanishing point. The much- debated Monroe Doctrine, 
moreover, expanded to cover the requirements of vastly 
expanded national interests, is substantially acknowledged 
as a vital factorin all reckonings of American affairs, for 
after this vindication of its essential principle, it is not 
likely again to be challenged. 

BOSTON HERALD. 

It is not likely that Lord Salisbury, with his long train- 
ing in diplomatic affairs, would have made the announce- 
ment that he has if the statement was premature. Vene- 
zuela.will get the territory that she is entitled to under a 
reasonable construction of rights; British Guiana will 
have safeguarded those inherited or acquired rights which 
are distinctly hers. The entire quarrel, with a new 
boundary line established, will pass into history, and in 
a few years more will be forgotten. It is, of course, of 
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enormous advantage that the controversy has been car- 
ried no further. If it had ended in war, it would have 
been an unspeakably horrible outcome. But even as it 
is, it has been a most costly experience. One risks little 
in saying that the war scare started last December, with 
the paralyzation of business that it occasioned, has cost 
the American people two or three times over the capital- 
ized value of the entire republic of Venezuela. We have 
paid a tremendous price to assert a principle which may 
or may not have been one of value to our country. We 
have, it is true, escaped war, which would vastly have 
intensified our losses ; but it is to be hoped that when we 
again indulge in a ‘‘vigorous foreign policy’’ the possible 
cost of the enterprise may be counted in advance. 


PHILADELPHIA LEDGER. 


The satisfactory close of the controversy foreshadowed 
by the English premier shows Great Britain and the 
United States desire to be at peace, and that the most 
complicated international disputes, those arising from con- 
tested boundary lines, will yield to diplomatic treatment. 
If a question of this nature can be arbitrated, and the 
verdict is accepted and submitted to by the defeated liti- 
gant, one of the most prolific causes of devastating wars 
will be removed. That the United States should have 
played such an important rdle in bringing international 
boundary disputes within the jurisdiction of an interna- 
tional arbitration tribunal is of infinite credit to the 
country, to the administration of President Cleveland, 
and to Secretary of State Olney, who appears to have 
suggested the basic proposition of settlement. 

CHICAGO JOURNAL. 

It is a grand victory that Secretary Olney has won, 
worthy to rank among the greatest achievements in diplo- 
macy. It is, too, of a distinctly higher kind than is com- 
mon after international disputes. If the eagle screams 
and the hewgag is sounded it will be not merely because 
the United States has come out ahead in the controversy, 
but because a good cause has triumphed. More impor- 
tant than the immediate victory is the precedent that is 
established. Never again will a European nation put 
forth claims to American territory without consulting the 
government of the United States. The Monroe Doctrine 
is now a part of international law beyond dispute, and it 
is the doctrine according to the most recent construction 
put upon it by this country. 

LONDON TIMES. 

This is a most far-reaching concession, and a signal 
diplomatic success for the United States, and is interest- 
ing to the Americans much more keenly than any mere re- 
arrangement of Venezuelan territory. It secures to Eng- 
land the advantages of dealing with a responsible and 
friendly government, and admits the principle that the 
United States may not only intervene in disputes with 
South American republics, but may entirely supersede 
the original disputant and assume exclusive control of 
the negotiations. Great Britain cannot bind other nations 
by this concession, but she sets up a precedent which may 
in future be quoted with great effect against herself, and 
she has greatly strengthened the hands of the United 
States government should the latter desire to intervene 
in any future dispute between a South American republic 
and any European power. It needs scarcely be said that 
the right of interference involves responsibility. If the 
United States espouses the quarrels of petty republics, 
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they are bound to compel the republics to fulfill their en- 
gagement. Such a general protectorate, if executed in 
the equitable manner which the Washington cabinet may 
be expected to adopt, may go far to enforce the princi- 
ples of national honor and honesty in quarters where now 
they are often very imperfectly observed. It would be 
an invidious and ungracious task to attempt to weigh the 
the advantages gained by either side. Both England and 
America may congratulate themselves and one another 
that out of such a threatening dispute have grown mutual 
good feeling and the seeds of a permanent arbitration 
court. 
LONDON STANDARD. 

How far the decision in reference to the settled dis- 
tricts (in Venezuela) implies an abandonment of the 
Schomburgk line is a detail which fuller knowledge of the 
local facts wiil clear up. At present it is enough to wel- 
come an adjustment of differences which were deeply de- 
plored on both sides of the Atlantic. The Venezuela 
settlement is most gratifying. It would be unprofitable 
to raise the ungracious issue of which party has prevailed. 


LONDON CHRONICLE. 

If popular rejoicing were always directed to proper 
ends, every town in Great Britain and America would be 
decorated to-day in honor of this victory of international 
wisdom. ‘This is the embodiment of the message of Beth- 
lehem. 

LONDON DAILY NEWS. 

The terms seem perfectly satisfactory and involve no 
surrender of essential principle. We suppose that where 
it is impracticable owing to the scattered nature of the 
settlements, to leave the settlers in possession, they will 
be entitled to compensation for the disturbance. Not the 
least satisfactory thing about the compromise is that it 
will enable both sides to claim a victory. Lord Salis- 
bury can claim having protected the rights of British set- 
tlers. Mr. Olney can claim with literal truth that he has 
succeeded in bringing Great Britain to arbitration. Why 
should not a similar settlement be made to meet the difli- 
culty on the treaty question, namely, the possibility of 
territorial claims cropping up? Lord Salisbury is enti- 
tled to much credit for the present settlement, but the con- 
clusion will be a greater and more glorious achievement... . 
In securing Lord Salisbury’s assent to fifty years limita- 
tion, Mr. Olney has played a game of give andtake. He 
yielded on his former argument that Great Britain could 
not plead prescription at all, but has taken a deal from 
Lord Salisbury in pushing back the British claims of in- 
disputable settlement from 1787 to 1836. The result, 
however, will work out equitably, because Lord Salisbury 
proposed to recognize Venezuela settlements of the same 
date; therefore if the limitation must be pushed back 
further, it will be pushed back better for Great Britain 
because Venezuela has been much more active in making 
settlements since 1850 than Great Britain. Lord Salis- 
bury may also have felt himself safe in acceding, because 
the whole of the Schomburgk line is considered practically 
safe under arbitration on the terms proposed. It is still 
left in doubt whether the settlement is to mean settlement 
by administration or by occupation. It must not be 
assumed that the whole matter will be speedily settled. 
The arbitration is expected to occupy at least two or three 
years. 

8ST. JAMES’ GAZETTE. 
Lord Salisbury’s great admission of the principle that 
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the United States have the right to intervene in frontier 
disputes of the American powers and to compel the dis- 
putants to arbitrate, allogether transcends in importance 
the question of the Guiana boundary. It is a formal rec- 
ognition of the hegemony of the United States on the 
American continent, and gives the president the position 
in the New World which the medieval popes and emper- 
ors tried vainly to claim in Europe. The question still 
remains as to who is to be the arbitrator. If it is the 
United States, the so-called settlement covers a surrender, 
for the United States has been a party to the dispute and 
is not qualified to be its judge. 


MONTREAL (CANADA) GAZETTE. 


Lord Salisbury’s speech will be received with general 
satisfaction. While the Venezuela difficulty has ceased 
to be a subject of pressing anxiety, it is reassuring to 
know that the trouble is at an end. In itself, as Lord 
Salisbury hinted, the matter at issue is insignificant, and 
not worth while for two great powers to quarrel about. 
All that was needed was a solution which would enable 
both parties to emerge from the controversy with dignity 
unimpaired. Both Great Britain and the United States 
are of a mind to settle the matter amicably, a basis of 
agreement has been arrived at, and the details will be 
simply a matter of negotiation. This is a result which 
will be heartily welcomed by the English-speaking peoples 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Wampum Bett; a Tale of William Penn’s Treaty 
with the Indians. By Hezekiah Butterworth. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. MHandsomely illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


This book is the sixth volume of Mr. Butterworth’s 
stories of the creators of American liberty, and in our 
judgment decidedly the best of them a!l. In writing this 
story of the ‘‘Great Treaty” the author’s deeply humane 
and pacific spirit has bad a fitting subject on which to ex- 
press itself in the largest and freest way. He has suc- 
ceeded in giving us a vivid picture of Indian character in 
the early days of Pennsylvania, and of the powerful and 
lasting impression made by Penn’s love and faithfulness 
upon the minds and hearts of the simple children of the 
forest. The book is a combination of fiction and history, 
the story frequently stopping in order that the author 
may unfold some historic fact which he did not find it 
possible to weave into the tale. From the artistic point 
of view one might find something to criticise in this com- 
bination, and the way in which it is worked out, but the 
didactic value of the book seems not lessened but rather 
increased thereby. The character of Faithful Heart, the 
chief character of the story, is nobly conceived and beau- 
tifelly drawn. Everybody who is interested in the study 
of the noble Christian character of William Penn and of 
his ‘‘holy experiment” with a government founded and 
conducted strictly on Christian principles as taught in 
the Sermon on the Mount will find *‘ The Wampum Belt” 
a very instructive and entertaining book. No fresher, 
sweeter book for young people has appeared in a long 
time, and we should he glad to know that it had been 
read by every boy and girl of fifteen years in the land. 
It is an admirable Christmas book. 
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IAN MACLAREN AS A MESSENGER OF PEACE 
AND GOOD WILL. 


The steadily increasing predominance of English-speak- 
ing people in the world is one of the most significant facts 
of contemporaneous history. In spite of serious imper- 
fections, they, as a rule, stand for enlightenment and 
Christian principles. Therefore, whatever has a tendency 
to bring them into closer and more sympathetic relations 
with one another, is not only a blessing to them as a 
people, but is also an aid to the progress of Christian 
civilization. 

In the ordering of Divine Providence a man has been 
raised up who affords a striking illustration of the truth 
that, ‘‘one touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 
The writings of Ian Maclaren (Dr. John Watson) move 
those deep springs of the heart which belong to our com- 
mon humanity, and hence, they directly promote a spirit 
of universal brotherhood. In addition to this service to 
mankind, he has presented a formula, which, in a few brief 
sentences, expresses the very spirit, and essence of Chris- 
tianity. Itis calleda ‘* Life Creed,” but in a strict sense, 
it is not a creed—a substitute for the historic creeds. It 
is an interpretation of them. It changes the emphasis 
from dogma to life, from Christian doctrine to Christian 
character. It reads as follows: 


I believe in the Fatherhood of God. 
I believe in the clean heart. I believe in 
the service of love. I believe in the unworldly life. I be- 
lieve in the Beatitudes. I promise to trust God and follow 
Christ, to forgive my enemies, and to seek after the right- 


I believe in the 


words of Jesus. 


eousness of God. 


Dr. Watson is nowin America, and expects to return to 
England in a few weeks. It is proposed to utilize the 
opportunity by sending, through him, an address to the 
English-speaking people of the world, suggesting a general 
acceptance of the Life Creed as a symbol of universal 
Christian fellowship, for the promotion of ** peace on earth 
and good will among men.” 

All who are in sympathy with this plan are invited to 
send in their names, which will be copied on a general 
list and presented to Dr. Watson with an appropriate ad- 
dress, just before he leaves for England. If we have been 
touched and uplifted by his writings, let us take this op- 
portunity to express our gratitude, which will also help to 
extend his influence. Better still, do not be satisfied with 
merely sending your own name. Get as many names 
as you can to send with yours. Presidents of colleges 
and universities, and of Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Associations or any other institutions, are asked to aid the 
movement. <A sheet of paper has been prepared with a 
suitable heading for this purpose, which will be mailed to 
any one desiring it if a two-cent stamp is enclosed with the 
order. <All names and lists that come after Dr. Watson 
leaves the country will be forwarded to him in England. 

It is the wish of the Brotherhood of Christian Unity 
to bring the Life Creed to the attention of all the sixty- 
five millions of the American people. For this purpose it 
is printed in four different forms, as follows: 

1. On large wall-cards for the library or bedroom, size 
11 x 13 inches, in illuminated text, with calendars for 
1897. A beautiful Christmas present. Price 15 cents 
each, 2 for 25 cents, 10 for $1.00, $8.00 per hundred. 

2. On larger wall-cards with large, plain type, for 
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school-rooms, halls, and other public places. Prices same 
as above. 

3. On small, illuminated cards for letters. Price 4 cents 
each, 40 cents a dozen, $3.00 per hundred. 

4. On the double Enrolment Cards of the Brotherhood. 
Price, 2 cents a pair, 20 cents a dozen, $1.50 per hundred. 
(Signing this card constitutes any person a member of 
the society, without fee or further formality.) 

Names and orders may be sent to the organ of the 
Brotherhood of Christian Unity, 

Tue Cuurcu Union, 
18 Wall Street, 
New York. 





Ripans Tabules, 
Ripans Tabules: at druggists. 
Ripans Tabules cure nausea. 
Ripans Tabules cure dizziness. 
Ripans Tabules cure headache. 
Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 
Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 
Ripans Tabules assist digestion. 
Ripans Tabules cure bad breath. 
Ripans Tabules cure biliousness. 


State or Oun10, City or ToLepDo, } sit 
Lucas County, ia 
Frank J. Coeney makes oath that he is the senior 
partner of the firm of F. J. Cuensy & Co., doing busi- 
ness in the City of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS for each and every case of Catarrh that can- 
not be cured by the use of Havv’s Catarru Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my presence, 
this 6th day of December, A.D. 1886. 


| seat } A. W. GLEASON, 
ence Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. Send 
for testimonials, free. F. J. CHENEY & CO., 

i= Sold by Druggists, 75c. Toledo, O. 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 
ie and pay for it before giving it 
a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to let you try their 


incubator before buying it has no faith in 
their machine. We will sell you ours 


sy ON TRIAL. 


NOT A CENT until tried, and a child can run it 
with 5 minutes attention a day. We won 


FIRST PRIZE WORLD’S FAIR, 


and will win you for a steady customer if you will only buy ours 
on trial. Our large catalogue will cost you 5 cents and give 
you $100 worth of practical information on pouitry and 
incubators and the money there is in the business. Plans for 
Brooders, Houses, ete., 25c. N. B. Send us the names of three 
persons interested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send 
ou “The Bicycle: Its Care and Repair ”’ a book of 180 sub- 
Cote and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 
VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 704, Delaware City Del. 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 

THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 

LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the Baroness von 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 60 cts. 

SOUTHERN HEROES ; or rue Frienps 1s War Time. 
An account of the sufferings and loyalty of the 
Friends in the South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. $2.00, postpaid. Liberal 
discount to ministers. 

THE WAMPUM BELT; a Story of William Penn’s 
‘*Great Treaty” with the Indians. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. An admirable book for boys and girls. 
Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 

PAX MUNDI. A concise account of the Modern Peace 
Movement. By T. K. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. Translated by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 

WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 
P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Past, Pres- 
ENT AND Furure. In French. - By Michel Revon. 
Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 


NATIONS. By 


THE LIVING AGE. 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844. A Weekly Magazine of Foreign Periodical 
Literature, giving yearly 3500 double column octavo pages of matter 
(making four large volumes) unequalled in quality and quantity. 

It is issued EVERY SATURDAY, and contains articles of standing 
and popular interest. 

THE LIVING AGE embraces the productions of the Ablest Living 
Writers in all departments of Literature, including Fiction and Poetry, 
Art, Science and Politics, History, Biography and Discovery; giving an 
amountof reading unapproached by any other periodical in the 
world, or the most valuable Literary and Scientitic matter of the day. 

To still further enhance its value and efficiency, extend its scope and 
increase its usefulness, the publishers have arranged for the addition of 


Several New Features for 1897. 





These include, ist. The publication of occasional translations of note- 
worthy articles from the French, German, Spanish and Italian Reviews 
and Magazines. 2d. The addition of a 

MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT 
Containing three departments, viz. : 
from American Magazines, Readings from New 
Books, a List of Books of the Month. 


The number for Nov. lith, No. 2732, contains the opening chapters of a 


Readings 


New Serial Story by Ivan Tourgenieff, 


translated especially for Tue Livine AGE. 

The same issue contains articles by Gladstone, Castelar, Prof. Flinders 
Petrie, and other eminent writers; translations from the French and 
Spanish, with Essays and Reviews from the latest British periodicals. 
Also a Thirty-two Page Supplement as described above. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at 6.00 a year, free of Postage. 
15 cents. 

To New Subscribers for the year 1897, remitting before Jan. 1, the weekly 
numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be sent 

catis. 

B The Best Home and Foreign Literature at Club Prices. 
Living Age and Leslie’s Weekly. 

For $3.50 The Living Age, and Harper's Monthly; or for $9.00 The 
LivingAge and Century; or for 38.70 Atlantic Monthly, Harper's 
Bazaar or Harper's Weekly; or for 88.00 The Living Age and any 
$3.00 Magazine. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. Box 5206 Boston. 


Single numbers 


For $7.75 the 
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PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 


The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 


The Universal Peace Union, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Frank P. Smith, Secretary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 


Peace Department of the N. W. C. 'T. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 


The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind. 
])aniel Hill, Secretary. 


The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, S. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 


The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, IIl., 
Edward Coale, Holder, Ill., President, Allen J. Flitcraft, Cor.-Sec- 
retary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 


The Connecticut Peace Society, Mystic, Conn., Christine V. 
Whipple, Secretary. 


The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary. 


Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F. Wickersham, Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 

Arbitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. 
May Powell, President. 


Do not be deceived 

nk you can get the 
MOST POPULAR SEWING MACHINE 
for amere song. Buy from reliable manufacturers 
that have gained a reputation by honest and square 
dealing. There is nonein the world that can equal 
in mechanical construction, durability of working 
parts, fineness of finish, beauty in appearance, or has 
as many improvements as thee NEW HOME 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
The New Home Sewing Machine Co. 


ORANGE, Mass. Boston, Mass. 28 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
Cuicaco, ILL. St, Lovis,Mo. Daas, TEXas, 
Sn FRaNcIsco,CaL, ATLANTA, Ga. 
FOR SALE BY 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
160 Tremont St., Boston, 


alluring advertisements and 
e, est finish and 
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THE 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, 
Toronto, Minneapolis, Los Angeles. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


PRESIDENT. 


EVERETT O. FISK, 4 Ashburton P1l., Boston, Mass. 


MANAGERS. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston, Mass. 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

W. O. PRATT, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

SOPHIA D. THURMOND,. . . 1242 12th St., Washington, D.C. 

L.R. HALSEY, ...... . + 355 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

W. O. McTAGGART, 

J.D. ENGLE, . . . . 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

L. M. McAFEE, . 107 Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


W. B. HERRICK 
A. G. FISHER, 
MARTHA HOAG, 
HELEN G. EAGER, 
H. E. CROCKER, 
W. D. KERR, 

P. V. HUYSSOON, 


|} A. M. MATTOON, 107 Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


ISAAC SUTTON, 728 Cooper Building, Denver, Col. 
Cc. C. BOYNTON, 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency Manual 
free. We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more than 


#%6,000,.000.00. 


Typewriters Bought, Sold and Rented, and all 
Supplies Connected Therewith. 


We are the people with whom you want to do busi- 
ness in the above line, because we give you machines that 
are in first class condition and up to date as regards im- 


provements. Will supply you with a typewriter stand if 
you desire. We rent machines from 50 cents to $1.00 
per week in advance. 

Send for a sample of the work done on the Franklin 
Typewriter and also for catalogue. Do not fail to inter- 
view us before renting or buying. 


CUTTER TOWER CO.. 


IZA Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE 2423 BOSTON. 














